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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

THE great man of the hour is decidedly our old friend “ the 
Pope of Rome,” who, regardless of the existence of Dr, 
Cumming, but highly mindful of that of Garibaldi and Victor 
Emmanuel, has been thundering forth from head-quarters the 


and which is becoming more general every day, is incredulity 


as to the advantage of leaving to the Papacy any portion 
of temporal power, It will be very interesting to see the 
effect of this great Papal demonstration on the Italians, 
Probably it will tend to increase the disfavour with which they 


most violent anathemas against most persons ; for most persons | already look on the Popedom, In time, and before long, they 


are now of opinion 
that the temporal 
power of his Holi- 
ness is drawing to 
anend, The cano- 
nization of some 
twenty Japanese 
martyrs who 
perished more than 
two centuries ago 
has been the pre- 
text for the great 
Papal levée at 
which this display 
of impotent wrath 
was made. The 
“ canonization "—a 
process which, ap- 
propriately enough 
(in a verbal sense), 
seems to have been 
performed by 
means of artillery— 
has served to bring 
together all the 
great guns of the 
Church, Side by 
side with the 
monster candles 
(twenty six to the 
hundredweig ht) 
which lighted up 
the altar of St, 
Peter's, shone the 
chief luminaries of 
the Catholic world ; 
and it is gratifying 
to the pride of a 
Briton to know that 
brightest among 
them all blazed 
our own Cardinal 
Wiseman, and that, 
when Monseigneur 
Doupanloup failed 
to draw up a satis- 
factory statement 
of Romish griev- 
ances, the pen was, 
as it were, taken 
from his hand and 
intrusted to the 
firmer grasp of our 
loyal compatriot, 
or, at all events, 
fellow-subject, The 
true-born Briton 
will reflect with 
pleasure that 
France cannot 
even produce a 
good champion of 
Catholicism, and 
that to obtain a 


attention of our readers some weeks since to an opinion 
expressed by a recent writer on Italian politics, who 
held that the occupation of Rome by the French army might 
turn out an advantage to the kingdom of Italy, as it would in 
all probability discredit the Papacy to such a degree that the 
Italians would be forced to detach themselves not only from 

the temporal prince 
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but also from the 
spiritual chief, The 
Papacy may be 
destined to die 
under the formal 
protection of the 
French; but, 
whether that be the 
end reserved for it 
or not, it appears 
to be impelled just 
now by some un- 
seen power to ren- 
der itself hateful 
and ridiculous to all 
the aspiring portion 
of the Christian 
world, 

From America 
we hear the same 
kind of news that 
we have been re- 
ceiving, with slight 
variations, for 
months past. The 
North gains mili- 
tary advantages 
from time to time, 
but it is almost as 
far as it was three 
months ago from 
obtaining a poli- 
tical settlement of 
its differences with 
the South, The 
Unionists, accord- 
ing to their latest 
threats, are still 
going to “whip” 
their adversaries, 
and that they may 
still inflict and re- 
ceive severe injuries 
cannot be doubted. 
In the meanwhile 
the Parliamentary 
returns have been 
published of the 
number of paupers 
relieved each week 
in May, 1862, in 
twenty-one unions 
and parishes of 
Lancashire, and it 
appears that more 
persons received 
parochial _assist- 
ance during the 
first week of May 
than during the 
last week of April, 
and that through- 
out May the des- 


first-rate asserter 


titution among the 


of Papal rights it CHICKS, (FROM A PICTURE, BY W. HEMSLEY, IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE SOCTETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS.) working classes of 


is necessary to send 

across the Channel, Who, we wonder, will be alarmed by 
this outburst on the part of the Holy Father? We fancy that 
he himself cries out, if not because he feels himself hurt, at 
least because he is very much frightened. The poor old man 
does indeed affect to be terrified, and, by a natural reaction, 
terrifically indignant, at the spread of infidelity throughout 
Europe; but the want of faith, which grieves him most, 


must surely discover that the Pope is neither more nor less than 
the enemy of all true Italians, He cannot for ever be in 
spiritual matters their father and in temporal ones their foe, 
Either they will have to give up all thoughts of having Rome 
as the capital of the new Italian kingdom, or they will have 
to abandon this "successor of St, Peter,” who curses and 
blasphemes in so unapostolic a manner, We called the 


Lancashire went 
on increasing. It attained, then, its greatest height in the 
fourth week, when the numbers returned by twenty-one unions 
in Lancashire and Cheshire amounted to 108,330, or 105,000 
more than were relieved during the corresponding week of last 
year, These returns have been laid before Parliament, but. it 
is not likely that they will lead to any steps being taken in 
the way of a mediation between the belligerent Americans, 
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Recent intelligence from St, Petersburg leads one to reflect | 


whether the Emperor of Russia—the Pope in Eastern Europe— 
may not be in somewhat the same position as his Holiness of 
Rome, We hear of officers of the Guard being sent to Siberia 
for circulating revolutionary publications, and of Sunday- 
schools being closed for the curious but sufficient reason Gif the 
fact can only be proved) that the teachers therein “justified 
incendiarism.” In the absence of positive unimpeachable 
evidence, it is difficult to believe in this alleged justi- 
fication of a very dangerous and generally alarming species 
of felony. 
House of Commons that the Roman Catholics, under 
certain circumstances, believed theft and murder to be 
acts of duty; but we never, until Mr, Reuter, in his tele- 
graphic news from St. Petersburg informed us of the fact, 
imagined that lay teachers anywhere undertook to defend the 
practice of setting houses on fire, Besides, Mr. Whalley did 
not assert or hint that Roman Catholics were taught to 
murder one another or to commit any crimes by which their 
instructors were likely to suffer; whereas the Russian 
Government accuses the teachers in its Sunday schools—who 
are for the most part rich and benevolent persons, who 
have established these institutions at their own expense— 
of “justifying incendiarism” in the very city where they 
reside and have property, We are afraid that it is not to the 
nature of the teaching at Sunday schools, but to the existence 
of such establishments at all, that the authorities of St. Peters- 
burg object, If the Russian public is made to believe that 
they are academies for instructing children, and such adults 
as like to take advantage of them, in criminal practices, it 
will, of course, be glad to see them closed, But the probability 
is, that it will not be able to understand how the voluntary 
instructors of the poor can be incendiaries in disguise, while 
many persons will fully comprehend the opposition of the 
Government to any system of tuition which is organised 
apart from its superintendence, and which, if fairly carried 
out, might have the effect of bringing about a bett2r feeling 
than has yet existed in Russia between rich and poor—between 
those who until lately were serf-holders, and those who until 
lately were serfs, 


“THE CHICKS.” 

Tuts picture is one of those whose very subject makes it popular, 
because it appeals directly to a large number of people whose sympa- 
thies are aroused by the very nature of the story so simply told. 
Soft-hearted mothers leaning on the arms of hard-handed, kindly 
mechanics, stop and gaze long and appreciatively at such a picture ; 
they may know little of the rules of art, care nothing for the great 
efforts of great masters, for they touch no chord of sympathy in unison 
with their homely life ; here, however, is a story which has ita echo 
in their hearts every day, “ The Chicks !”"—the tiny fledglin, 
picking up almost imaginary crumbs from the tiled floor ; the awl- 
ward care of the boy, whose whole attention is absorbed upon the 
scarcely conscious stranger who lies upon his arm, and upon whom he 
looks as a new kind of property terribly liable to accident. The 
younger child, too, having only just passed out of babyhood, looks 
at the new comer as an image of that great mystery. All these are 
there, and the light coming in at the ame door throws a halo 
round the whole group, which will gain Mr, He 
tion of hundreds of simple people, to whom he has broug t the 
greatest benefit which art can bestow—that “touch of Nature” which 
“makes the whole world kin.” 


Foreign YJutelligence, 


FRANCE. 

The position of the French troops in Mexico is almost the sole 
topic of conversation in Paris, It is now admitted that the French 
received a check at Puebla on May 6. They made an attack upon 
the Mexicans, who were posted on two heights, named Guadalope 
and Loreto, near the town named, were ed after three 
attempts to carry the position, and compelled to retreat. Such, 
at least, is the account of the affuir given by the Mexican General 
and published in the Paris papers. The Moniteur says that the 
“object of the attaek was not accomplished ;” but no official 
despatches have been published. An additional credit of 15,000,000f. 
for the expedition has been added to the Badget and willingly voted 


by the Corps Législatif, and the Government are } no time in 
sending reinforcements; 500 men have sailed from Nantes, 1000 
from Strasbourg, and, besides 2000 men dis ed from Cherbourg, 


3000 more are to sail from Toulon in the course of the week, 
aud a large amount of stores and provisions is being forwarded, 
The Paris press labours under an enforced silence on the 
subject, but the public feeling is strongly expressed on the 
Bourse and other places against the expedition and the way in which 
it has been conducted. If all the reports be true, which we hope 
they may not be, the condition of General Lorencez's corps is very 
desperate—pressed as it is onall sides by the enemy, and scarcity 
of provisions, if not absolute famine, attending them in their 
retreat. Before the reinforcements can reach their aid it is feared 
the ranks of the little but brave army will be dreadfully thinned. 
The communications of the French with Vera Cruz are said to be 
either wholly or partially cnt off, The ports of Tampico and Alvaredo, 
in the Galf of Mexico, have been declared under blockade by the 
French Government. 

After speeches from several members, the general discussion on the 
Badget in the Corps Legislatif was brought to a close on Tuesday. 
The first article of the Budget was to. The Public Debt and 
the respective Budgets of the Ministries of State, Justice, and Foreign 
Attairs were also voted, 


ITALY. 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies, irritated with the assertions 
contained in the address of the Bishops assembled at Rome to the 
Pope, have appointed a committee, with the sanction of Signor 
Ratazzi, to draw up a counter address, The following is the address 
eit up by the Committee and unanimously voted by the 
Chamber :— 


The Bishops assembled at Rome have cast grave insults upon 
They have denied our national right and have invoked po ‘iden i 
us reply by proclaiming our determination to maintain intact the national 
right of the metropolis of our country, suffering violence at the hands of 
masters whom she repudiates, The words pronounced at the Vatican have 
declared all negotiations impossible. This language removes every ground 
for the hesitation which has long displayed the moderation of the Italian 
people. When ecclesiastics, forgetting their ministry, put forth wishes for 
political reaction-when rutffians carry desolation from the Pontifical terri- 
wory into the southern provinces— Europe ought to be convinced that the 
authority of the Italian King and people only can settle the Roman question. 


In answer to an interpellation, Siguor Ratazzi emphatically denied | 
that any proposition had ever been made regarding the cession of | 


Sardinia to France. 

The Italian Government has released the persons who were in 
custody in Alessandria, and Colonel Nullo is at present staying with 
Garipaldi at Belgirata. 


Mr, Whalley maintained not long since in the | 


| Pope to the assembly of Cardinals and Bishops 


ILLUSTRATED TI MES. 


In the Chamber of Deputies, on Monday, the Finance Minister 
presented a provisional sketch of the Budget until the end of 1862. 
The Minister requested an authorisation to augment the Treasury 
| Bouds by 100,000,000 to 200,000,000 lire, pending the receipt of the 
| returns arising from the eale of the Church property. 

Garibaldi addressed the people on his way through Gallarate. He 
stated that lamentable discussions had taken place, but added, 
“These discussions are only in lividual differences of opinion. The 
populations keep themselves aloof from them, and have one sole 
object in view. ‘The essential point is, that all those who desire the 
independence and greatness of the country should remain united. 

The Giornale di Roma has published the Allocution delivered by 
lately held at Rome. 
His Holiness, standing on the dogma of infallibility, asserts that the 
Roman Church is not susceptible of improvement, and that it is 
divine in all its parts. He denounces all those who presume to inter- 


| fere with spiritual things ; pronounces an anathema upon modern 


heresies of all kinds ; and on the supposed enemies of the Papacy he 
hurls a storm of angry verbiage, in which figure the terms * the 
wicked,” “liars,” “impious libertines,” “ dreadful criminals, 

“Satanic art,” &c. His Holiness concludes with an appeal to the 
Consistory, “the salt of the earth,” to enter on an aggressive war 
fare against the condemned opinions and for the maintenance of the 


Papacy. 
AUSTRIA. nes 

In a letter from Vienna, dated the 13th instant, it is said that at 
last a practical attempt is being made to form a Government party 
in Hungary. The persons who have the management of the matter 
have drawn up a programme, which in substance is as follows :-— 
1. That the Government do pledge itself altogether to renounce the 
doctrine that Hungary forfeited her special rights and privileges in 
1848. 2. That the integrity of Hungary be strictly upheld. 3. That 
the relations between Hungary, Transylvania, Croatia, and Slavonia 
be settled by means of negotiations between the respective Diets 
(Landtigliche Verhandlungen). 4.'That the relations between Hun. 
vary and the rest of the empire be settled by means of negotiations 
yetween the Imperial Government and the Hungarian Diet. Should 
the foregoing conditions be accepted by the Austrian Cabinet all the 
persons who may join the party in question will have to pledge 
themselves,—1. to bring together a Diet which, by means of * coro- 
nation articles,” will do away with the objectionable parts of the 
laws of 1848; 2, to endeavour to convince their friends and ac- 
quaintances that the foreign, military, financial, and commercial 


meer eee | Servians than to cause any serious damage. 


affairs of the Empire must be managed by the members of the 
Imperial Cabinet, and, consequently, that Hungary cannot have 
separate Ministers. 

RUSSIA. 


Various rumours are current as to the very unsettled state of 
affairs at St. Petersburg, where something like a revolution is said to 
be fomenting. These reports are in some degree confirmed by the 
telegraphic news we have from the capital that the Governor-General 
has determined to close the chess club, as being a centre for dissemi- 
nating false reports ; and also to shut up the public reading-rooms 
on account of their proprietors distributing revolutionary publica- 
tions. Some Sunday schools have also been closed in consequence, 
as is stated, of the teachers ‘“ ogg 2 incendiarism.” The 
calamitous fire in St. Petersburg is probably the cause of the last- 
mentioned measure, though it is difficult to conceive that Sanday- 
school teachers should have anything to do with the matter. 


SERVIA. 

A telegram from Belgrade announces new disturbances between 
the Servians and Turks. A Servian boy, it is stated, was murdered 
by some Turkish soldiers, and the people of the town, infuriated by 
this deed, attacked the Turks. A omeenny conflict took place, 
which lasted the whole of Sunday night, By the intervention of 
the foreign Consuls order was re-established on Monday; but 
hostilities again broke out on Tuesday, when the Turks bombarded 
the city from the citadel. The Servian peasants in the neighbour- 
hood had been summoned tothe assistance of their brethren in the city. 

A telegram from Semlin states that on the 17th the hostilities at 
Belgrade were suspended. The cause of the suspension is not named. 
The damage caused by the bombardment is reported as inconsider- 
able. It is probable the Turks rather intended to intimidate the 


SYRIA. 

The Nord publishes a letter from Beyrout of May 18 which states 
that sixty Christians, mostly Armenians, returning from a pil- 
primase to Jerusalem, were attacked at four leagues from Damascus 

y a multitude of Druses and Bedouins. Confiding in their numbers 
and in their arms, the Christians made a stout resistance. ey 
were, nevertheless, overpowered, and two of them were killed and 
twelve wounded; the remainder were dispersed. When the news 
of this attack reached Darsascus the Governor sent a physician, a 
surgeon, an apothecary, and some soldiers to give the wounded 
assistance. ese were in their turn attacked by the Druses; two 
of the soldiers were wounded, and the apothecary was killed. A 
Captain in the Tarkish Army, who left Damascus for Beyrout with 
his wives, servants, and an escort of four soldiers, was attacked by 
the Druses, who robbed and beat him. 


WEST INDIES AND SOUTH AMERICA. 

We have intelligence of the discovery of a revolutionary plot at 
Guatemala which aimed at nothing less than the destraction of the 
city. It was sed to fire the powder-magazine ; and, indeed, the 
report states that several of the barrels of ganpowder were charred 
when the fire was discovered. Several hundred persons had been 
arrested. At Valparaiso much indignation is said té be felt at 
the allied intervention in Mexico. Another attempt at military 
insurrection had been made in Hayti, but had been checked, 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 
GENERAL NEWS. 

The whereabouts of General Beauregard, which was for some days 
reported to be a “ mystery,” appears to have been discovered, for 
General Halleck reports that General Pope was thirty miles south of 
Corinth, pushing the enemy bard, and having already captured a 
large number of prisoners. The Confederates had evacuated Fort 
Wright, on the Mississippi, and the Federal fleet was reported to 
have passed Fort Randolph, on its way to Memphis. The Federal 
Navy Department had ordered the construction of fifteen more gun- 
boats. In the Senate, the Tax Bill had been passed, and a duty of 
half a cent per pound had been put upon cotton. 

On the 25th ult, General Fremont left Franklin with a strong 
column, and, by forced marches, crossed the Shenandoah mountains. 
On the Ist inst. he overtook General Jackson five miles from Stras- 
burgh, but was unable to force an engagement. On the 2nd General 
Fremont oceupéed Strasburgh without opposition. On the 2nd 
General M*Dowell left Strasburgh in pursuit of the enemy, who 
endeavoured to make a stand in three strong positions with artil- 
lery, but were driven rapidly and with loss from each. Jackson's 
rear guard passed through Woodstock in the a/ternoon, the head of 
his column having reachel it at sunrise. General Fremont had 
occupied Harrisonburg. Beyond Harrisonburg he came upon General 
Jackson, fell into an ambuscade, and suffered heavy loss. Jackson 
was expected to make a stand at Fort Republic. 

A naval engagement had taken place on the Mississippi, near 
Memphis, resuiting in the destruction of the Confederate fleet. All 
the Confederate vessels were destroyed but one. Memphis surren- 
dered immediately afterwards, and is now in possession of the 
Federals. 

Southern papers state that the Federal forces, 2000 strong, had 
landed on James Island, opposite Charleston, under cover of a gun- 
boat, and that some fighting had occurred, in which the Federals 
were repulsed, 

BATTLE BEVORE RICHMOND, 
Another bloody snd indecisive battie has taken place between the 


two armies at Richmond. 
On the morning of the 31st of May, during a heavy storm, abou! 
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35,000 of the Confederate troops made an attack upon the right 
flank of the Federal army, which consisted of General Casey’s divi- 
sion, from 4000 to 6000 strong. The Federal division was driven 
back—indeed, fled, as General M‘Clellan says, “ disunitedly and un- 
accountably ”—with the entire loss of artillery, baggage, and stores. 
Generals Heintzelmann and Kearney with their troops, however, 
soon came up, and forced back the assailants, it is said, at the point 
of the bayonet. The next day the Confederates renewed the attack, 
and, as a result of the battle, they left 1200 dead on the field, whils 
the Federals are stated to have sold 7000. The Confederates claim 
the battle asa victory. No more fighting had taken place here at 
the date of the last advices. 
CONCILIATION. ri 

Mr. Benjamin Wood, member of the United States’ Congress, has 
printed and circulated a speech in favour of conciliation which he 
was disinclined to deliver from his place in Congress. After de- 
precating any interference with the Slave question, or any aggra- 
vation of the sectional differences of opinion, and calling upon men 
of all parties to do their best to heal existing acrimonies and restore 
a free Government, Mr. Wood continues :— 

There may be acraving for martial glories in the hearts of men, and an 
instinct of contention which we share in common with the brute creation, 
But if ever there can be a time when a more Christian impulse should possess 
our soulsit is now; now,when the triumph and consciousness of strength 
give us the noble privilege of extending the hand of conciliation without 
fear of degradation or of self-reproach for cowardice. If adversity has been 
our excuse for sternness, let success be our plea for magnanimity. Providence 
has placed within t!.e reach of the North a greater triumph than countless 
armed legions could conquer—the triumph of subduing a brave enemy with 
a generous and merciful policy that will disarm resentment and rekindle the 
old brotherly flame that perhaps is not yet totally extinct. For, after all, 
they are our brothers, and some softening of the stern Roman rigour 
which our rulers have assumed is due to that brotherhood which by 
untimely severity may be cancelled for ever. There are gentlemen who 
will say that the South must be subdued ; that every armed Southerner must 
throw down his weapon and sue for mercy. Should a freeman ask so much 
of his brother freemen? Would they be worthy of companionship in our 
fraternity, being reclaimed at such a sacrifice of manly feeling ? What would 
you have them do? Would you have them crouch, and cringe, and strew 
their heads with ashes, and kneel at your gates for readmission? They are 
Americans, and will not do it. No; though Roanoke, and Fort Henry, and 
Fort Donnelson should be re-enacted from day to day through the lapse of 
bloody years, they will not do it. Give them some chance for an honourable 
return, or you will wipe out every chance and the two sections will be twain 
for ever. You may link them to each other with chains and pin their de. 
tinies together with bayonets, but at heart they will be twain for ever, 
They are the children of the same hervic stock, the joint inheritance with 
ourselves of the precious legacy of freedom ; and it seems a sacrilege and an 
insult to the memory of the past that so many, Sir, should sit in your pro- 
sence here to-day to goad them on to desperate resistance, and so few—alas! 
so very few—to mediate and restrain, Of those few I thank my God that I 
am one. 


PIRACY ON THE NORTH-WEST Coast OF IRELAND.—The schooner 
Jewess, Captain M‘Sherry, arrived in Galway Roads on the 13th, from 
Liverpool, with Indian corn. When off Blac Bay, in the county of 
Mayo, she was boarded by five boats, containing about forty men, who took 
charge of the schooner, and threatened that if the captain or crew made any 
resistance they would run the ship on shore. They opened the hatches and 
loaded all boats with the Indian corn, The captain estimates that there were 
about twelve or fifteen tons taken away. A correspondent of the /'reeman's 
Journal says :—“ ‘Che extreme destitution of the people in that part of the 
country was the cause of this piece of small filibustering on the high seas, 
The people are coming to the conclusion that they will not starve while there 
it grain on land or wave.” 

EMIGRATION TO CANADA AND AMERICA.—The board of Guardians of 
Cork Union have just dispatched one hundred ablebodied female paupers to 
Canada. Each of the emigrants has, upon an average, spent fifteen years 
in the workhouse, and the cost of supporting each for that period was 
£157 103s. They could have been sent to many years ago for lees 
than a twelfth of that sum, There is no doubt that emigration from Irish 
workhouses would be far more general*than it is were it not that the 
guardians dread that the houses would be filled by persons anxious to be 
sent out to Canada, They seek to avert this evil by sending out none who 
have not been inmates for a considerable time. On Friday week a large 
batch of emigrants left Queenstown for New York. The young men were 
almost entirely agricultural labourers and farm servants; and the fine 
healthy and hearty-looking young women, who formed about a proportion 
of two-thirds of the passengers, were mostly of the same class. The emi- 
grants were from the counties of Cork, Limerick, and Tipperary, and abeut 
forty from Ballinasloe, Loughrea, and Athenry, in the county of Galway. 
Among those from the county of Cork were seventy miners and their families 
from Berehaven. Another vessel sailed on Saturday last. 

THE SPECIAL COMMISSION,—The Special Commission for the counties of 
Limerick and Tipperary was opened on Monday afternoon at Limerick, the 
Judges of the commission Mr. Justice Fitzgerald and Mr. Baron 
Deasy. ,The prisoners for trial were brought into the courthouse shortly before 
three o'clock, in charge of a numberof the constabulary. They are Thomas 
Beckham, charged with the murder of Mr. Francis Fitzgerald ; Denis Dillane, 
of Kilmallock, charged with instigating, ading, and abetting the murder 
of Mr. Fitzgerald; and John Punch, charged with sending a threatenihg 
letter to Mr, Hamilton Langley, a road contractor. Mrs. Fitzgerald posi- 
tively identified the prisoner as the man who fired the first shot at her 
husband. Corroborative evidence was produced, After about five minutes’ 
absence, the jury returned a verdict of “ G@uilty"’ against Beckham, who 
was, next day, sentenced to be executed on the 16th of July. A true bill has 
been found against Punch for sending a threatening letter. 

THREATENING LETTER.—On Tuesday evening last Wm. Scully, Esq., of 
Ballinaclough, brother of Vincent Scully, ., M.P., received through the 
post-office a letter threatening him with a ble doom if he did not treat 
his coneniey ee more ———— 7 — document was couched in the 
mos guage. @ case trustgd to the constabulary of 
Tipperary for investigation. , 


SCOTLAND, 

THE EGLINTON MEMORIAL.—A meeting of subscri ers to the Eglinton 
memorial was held at Ayr on the 18th inst. It was announced that sub- 
scriptions had already been received to the amount of £7200. A committee 
was appointed to determine upon the nature of the memorial ; it consists of 
the Marquis of Ailsa, Lord Colville, Sir James Fergusson, M.P., Right Hon. 
C. H, Hamilton, Mr, Oswald of Auchincruive, and Mr. Campbell of 


THE YELVERTON MARRIAGE CASE,—The “debate” on this case has 
been going on in the Court of Sessicn at intervals for the last month, and 
was brought to a close last week. Mrs. Theresa Yelverton seeks to be 
declared the wife of Major Yelverton, while the Major's object is to put the 
lady to “ perpetual silence” as regards this claim, and to have her amerced 
in the sum of “£50 of damages for advancing it.” The printed papers 
relating to the case fill a quarto volume of 518 pages, 112 of which are 
occupied with the correspondence which passed between the Major and the 
lady during their courtship, and after the alleged Scotch and Irish marriages. 
The decision of the Court has not yet been announced. 

Cast AWAY.—A few days ago Mr. Henry Sharp, a wine merchant of 
Glasgow, accompanied by his fulentaiaw; Wis Rothesay in a small boat 
for a trip to the Kyles of Bute, Finding astorm coming on, they endeavoured 
to pull back, but one of the oars snapped, and they were drifted helplessly 
about. At last they bumped on one of the small islands near to Colintrane, 
and Mr. Sharp jumped out. In doing so he accidentally kicked the boat 
away with his friend in it. Away drifted the boat, the sea breaking com- 
pletely over it. Early next morning the boat touched the land, and ite 
occupant, finding himself in the vicinity of Kames, landed and started off 
for Rothesay, which he reached very much exhausted. Mr. Sharp continued 
during the darkness of the night, and ‘midst the raving of the storm, to 
wait till the dawn upon his seagirt perch, hoping to see some craft in the 
vicinity whereby he might be relieved. Morning broke, however, with no 
prospect of relief, and hunger and cold were now pressing him very hard. 
Daylight succeeded to the dawn, ond still no help. The wind and sea were 
still raging in increased fury, so that there was little chance of any pleasure- 
boat being out in his vicinity that day. At last a large black speck was seen 
far in the distance, but which seemed gradually to approach where he stood. 
It was the steamer Eagle. He screamed at the top of his voice, waved his 
handkerchief, and ran abont in the greatest frenzy. Still the steamer held 
her course. At last, however, a cliance eye caught the signal of this modern 
Crusoe ; the steamer stopped, and, a boat being launched, the “ castaway" 
was saved from his perilous position, 


THE PROVINCES. 
THE CROPS IN SUPFOLK.—The wheats in Suffolk, in common with the 
cereal crops of the adjoining counties, have suffered from the undue wet of 
the last fortnight or ten days. The plants do not look healthy in some 
localities, and during the past fortnight a rust has appeared upon the leat 
and stem. Many fields are full in the ear, but during the last few days they 
bave made little further progress ; still, on the whole, the heavy-land wheats 
are looking well. Some wheat upon the lighter soils has been ploughed up, 
the spring frosts having injured the plant where the land was not sufficiently 
consolidated. The early-sown barleys are looking well ; put those plantey 
later will be only a secondary crop, especially upon poor lands, Beans an 
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yomise well, and there will probably be a large hay crop, if a few days’ | 
her enable it to be gathered in under satisfactory conditions. 
ACCIDENT TO VOLUNTEER ARTILLERYMEN.—A dread{iul occur- 
x place last week at Blyth, on the Northumberland coast, near 
‘After work hours the volunteer artillery corps mustered and 
down to their new battery on the sands, at the north side of the 
for practice with heavy artillery, and they were followed by a 
witness the practice. The usual number of men were told off to 
ractice, and several charges had been fired from a 68-pounder, and John 
Manners a butcher, and a young man named Meggison, were ramming 
another charge into the gun, when it exploded. They were standing in the 
mae of fire, and they were both blown away from the muzzle and literally 


torn to pieces. 
ATTEMPT TO 
At the county 


OVERTURN THE CARRIAGE OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS.— 
magistrates’ justice-room, Rochester, on Monday, James 
vedman, a farm-labourer in the employ of Mr. Youens, farmer, of Fridsbury, 
oe harged with placing a horse-roller and also a hand-rollerir the middle 
My tbe turnpike-road, at a late hour on Saturday night, with the intention | 
rt peetting the carriage of Mr. Charles Dickens, which was returning from | 
of ait ham railway-station. James Marsh, a groom in the employ of the | 
nani had driven a one horse carriage to the Higham railway-station, 
prowevrday night, to meet the train due at 10.30, by which Mr. Dickens 
on Se vave arrived, but as he had missed that train the carriage was driven 
yok empty. A little distance on he found two rollers lying across the road, 
bes ‘b had they not been perceived in time would have caused serious mis- 
be at James Munn, a fellow-workman of the prisoner, had accompanied | 
oreimen from Strood to Higham by the 9.30 train, and when passing through 
ee village saw Mr. Dickens's carriage drive down to the station. The 
Sater immediately afterwards went into a field, and drew the two rollers 
vet the road to up et the carriage on its return. Munn at the time held | 
ta gate open for the prisoner. They both went afterwards to the Falstaff | 
: ‘biic-house, and played skittles by candlelight for some time. William 
ye “ys, a gardener, was the first to discover the rollers on the road, and 
nee by them to give the alarm should any vehicle come up, and he after- 
ae assisted in removing the obstruction out of the way. The prisoner | 
pleaded drunkenness as his sole excuse, and was committed for trial. 
: THREE CHILDREN Suor.—A shocking affair has happened at Sicclesmere, 
village near Bury. Three little girls, attracted by some crab-apples on a | 
te ‘eo in the garden of a Mrs. Upson, attempted to get some of them. Mrs. | 
Uy son was told that they were robbing her orchard, and took down a gun, 

peo Wi fo frighten them. She was cautioned to be careful what she did, 
but said the gun was not londed. In the garden she presented it at the 
children, and whether she pulled the trigger, or it caught in some part of her 
dress, is not very clear ; but the gun went off, and all three of the children 
were shot. One of them was so severely injured that her life is in danger. 
The others were not so much hurt. 

TUE MIDDLE-LEVEL INUNDATIONS.—After the bursting of the cofferdam | 
alittle more than a week ago, it was arranged not to drop in the panels again, | 
but this arrangement was afterwards modified, and it was determined to 
adopt both the principle of pile-driving and panelling. It was found that 
the panels could not be driven to a sufficient depth to prevent the water 
from scouring beneath them, so it was resolved to drive sheet-piling into the 
soil in the stays and drop the panels into them. The work has been carried 
on during the last few days. The piles have been driven to a good depth by 
moans of the steam-engine, and then at a certain height the crosscut saw is 
got into use, and the piles are cut down to a certain level, it being intended 
now to drop the panels on to the top of the piles. There is a much greater 
probability of the dam standing now than there was on the occasion of the 
former trial, but it is even now questioned if the effort will be successful. 
The “shores” are very much strengthened, and a great many thonsand sacks 
of gravel, which has been used instead of earth, have been dropped on either 
side of the dam, whilst very many hundred trucks of puddle have been | 
deposited im the centre of the framework. It is believed that both the ebb 
tides and the flood tides have carried the sacks away, whilst the puddle has 
in agreat measure been mixed up by the fall of water and the great scour 
and carried away. It is even said that some thousands of the sacks have 
been washed three miles and a half up the cut and on to the land. More 
than 100,000 sacks of earth had up to Wednesday been thrown into the 
dam. The leakage through the banks consequent upon the recent rise of water 
upon the land inundated continues to increase daily, It appears that this 
rise of water is partly owing to the manner in which the proposed coffer- 
dam is being carried out and partly to the fact that the Middle-level waters 
are now continuously discharged upon this doomed country by the doors of 
Well-creek sluic2 being kept up. The greatest dissatisfaction is expressed 
by the occupiers of the lands actually under water and those adjacent at the | 
unsatisfactory progress of the cofferdam and other works. 


DEATH OF EARL CANNING. 


Ir is with sincere regret we announce the death of Lord Canning, 
late Viceroy and Governor-General of India. The melancholy event 
happened on Tuesday morning. His Lordship expired at a quarter 
past six a.m., at his residence in Grosvenor-square. Ever since his 
return from India, about two months ago, Lord Canning suffered 
from the change of climate ; but at the early stage of his illness it was 
thought rest and care would soon restore his impaired health. How- 
ever, notwithstanding the best medical skill and greatest care, Lord 
Canning gradually became worse day by day, and during the last 
forty-eight hours not the remotest hopes were held out by his | 
medical advisers to his friends. His Lordship rallied wonderfully on 
Monday evening, but only for a few hours. 

Charles John Canning was born at Gloucester Lodge, Brompton— 
a honse now incorporated with the Kensington Museum—in 1812, | 
the third son of the celebrated George Canning and of Joan, third 
and youngest daughter of General John Scott, of Balconie,in the county 
of Fife. He was the only survivor of four children. The most impor- 
tant fact connected with his early life is his education at Christ | 
Church, Oxford, where he had for fellow-students Mr. Gladstone and 
Lords Dalhousie and Elgin, and where he took honours as first-class | 

| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


in classics and second in mathematics. ; 

Lord Canning, then Mr. Canning (for the peerage which his father 
had earned was given in the first instance to his mother), entered 
upon public life in 1836, when he appeared in the House of Commons 
as member for Warwickshire. In the following year his mother died 
and he went to the Upper House. When Sir R. Peel came into | 
power, in 1841, he was appointed Under Secretary for Foreign | 
Affairs. He held this post till 1846, in spite of the inconvenience of | 
having both the Secretary and the Under Secretary of the same | 
department in the House of Lords. Of course, Lord Aberdeen | 
could not be spared from the Foreign Office, and it may be imagined 
both that Lord Canning would feel anxious to distinguish himself in | 
the same political line as his father, and that Sir Robert Peel, in | 
tender memory of the past, would be particularly ready to further | 
the political aspirations of George Canning’s son. For a month or | 
two, in the reconstructed Ministry of Sir Robert Peel, Lord Canning | 
was Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests; but in July, 1846, he 
resigned with his party, and, declining high office at the hands of 
Lord Derby, returned with the Coalition Ministry in 1853. In the 
Government of Lord Aberdeen Lord Canning was Postmaster- 
General, and distinguished himself as far as possible in such a 
department by his administrative capacity. He worked very hard, | 
made many changes in the internal organisation of the department, 
and set on foot the practice of submitting annually to Parli 


| 


jiament a 
report of the work, arid especially the progress, achieved by the Post 

Office. He held the same appointment for a short time in Lord | 
Palmerston’s Cabinet, but it ‘ame necessary, as the year 1855 | 
wore on, to select a successor to Lord Dalhousie, and none seemed 

so fit to send out as his college friend Lord Canning. The peculiar | 
fitness of this selection lay in the fact that the governor-generalship 
was the destined prize of which George Canning had been baulked. 
He had received the appointment, he was on the eve of starting for 
India, when Lord Castlereagh committed suicide, and the Foreign 
Office was left without a head. Canning, a comparatively poor man, 
gave up the chances of acquiring a fortune in the splendid post of 
Viceroy in order to win a name for himself at home, and perhaps to | 
reach the premiership. He did win a name, and he did become First | 
Minister, but he died in the effort. These were events which Lord | 
Palmerston, as a Canningite, could not forget, and Lord Canning, | 
sig ae well qualified for the post, was appointed to succeed Lord | 

alhousie, 

He began his reign in India on the last day of February, 1856, | 
and the events of it are so recent, besides being, by their importance, 
so well known, that it can scarcely be necessary for us here and now 
to write their history. In the year after he assumed office the mutiny | 
broke out, and he had to stem it as he could. Never has any | 
Governor-General of India had to go through so fierce a trial. He | 
had a fearful load of responsibility ; for a moment the Indian empire | 
seemed almost lost; in Calcutta the European inhabitants were in 
the greatest consternation; and Lord Canning was accused of 
weakness and softness in dealing with the crisis. The Indian empire 
Was saved as by a miracle. 1t was saved by the firmness and the 


119 


resolution of a very small band of men, chief among whom ranks | 
Lord Canning. For a time even the friends of the Governor-General | 
were in doubt as to the wisdom of his policy; but it is now confessed 
that in that terrible emergency he displayed extraordinary courage, 
great administrative and very great moral qualities. There are few 
finer things in modern history than the fact of his quietly remaining 
at his post after receiving Lord Ellenborough’s despatch on 
the Government of Oude. As he had before been accused of too 
much leniency to the natives, he was now accused, and that too b 
the Home Government, and in the most severe terms, of too much 


_ Severity. After such a public rebuke, especially in the knowledge 


that it was undeserved, he could easily have escaped from the labour 
of a most arduous task—the pacification of India. He might have 
resigned, and let some new man undertake the work. He held on, 
however. He knew that, under the circumstances, resignation 
would be most embarrassing to the public service, and that no one 
could do the work of pacification so effectually as himself. He | 
remained where he was, and he has had the satisfaction of seeing | 
India once more happy and content, once more able to make the 
revenue meet the expenditure, once more promise to rise from its | 
decay and to flourish in a new life. Having faced such unexampled | 
dangers, having grappled with such enormous difficulties, and having | 
accomplished such wonderful triumphs, Lord Canning came home, | 
two months ago, for a little repose. The repose which he sought he | 
has found in death. | 
_ Lord Canning was raised to an earldom in consequence of his ser- | 
vices in India, and was appointed a Knight of the Garter by letters | 
patent, dated Balmoral, May 21, 1862, the first of five new Knights 
of the Garter—Karl Russell, the Duke of Somerset, the Karl of 
Shaftesbury, and the Earl Fitzwilliam being his partners in the 
honour—but the formal ceremony of investiture was dispensed with 
in consequence of her Majesty’s bereavement. 
The noble Earl married, on the 5th of September, 1835, Charlotte, | 


daughter of Charles Lord Stuart de Rothesay, and sister of the Mar- | 


chioness Dowager of Waterford. This beautiful and accomplished lady 
died on the 18th November, 1861, and, there being no issue of the 
marriage, the honours won by the genius of GeorgeCanning, the disin- 
herited and disowned grandson of the Liverpool merchant, and 
augmented by the wise and prudent statesmanship of George 
Canning’s son, become extinct. 

Lord Canning had scarcely arrived in India before the mutiny overthrew 
every anticipation he could have formed, and eyery intention he could have 
arrived at as to the policy of his Government. ring, like every other 
Governor-General, to have peace in his time, and full of schemes for improve- 
ment, he found himself engaged in not one but many wars within the pale 
of bis own Government, and unable to move out of his own palace without 
the risk of meeting an enemy even in his own attendants. All eyes were 
then turned upon him, aid everybody asked what Lord Canning was doing, 
and whether he was equal to the emergency. The affair was soon in the 
hands of Generals, whom Lord Canning had to choose, to encourage, to 
support, and to supply. Nor was he ever charged with a failure of these 
duties, He had the still more difficult task of combining humanity with a 
vigorous prosegmtion of the war, and of restraining the passions of 
men maddened with injuries, indignant at treachery, and smartin; 
with losses. He did interfere with a strong hand between vengeance 
and its victims, and so prevented the growth of bitter animosities, and 
perhaps endless retaliations. His timely interference in favour of those who 
laid down their arms no doubt contributed to the general submission, and 
the present happy oblivion of offences. The war over, there followed the 
long and delicate process of pacification. 
those who went on the old maxim that a conquest should pay its own 
expenses, Lord Canning appeared to deal lavishly with the means placed at 
his disposal. He forgave, reinstated, and rewarded with more than imperial 
clemency and generosity. The result was peace, order, and loyalty. The 
loss of a European army by the want of a little tact was due rather to the 
military authorities than to Lord Canning. Then followed the greatest 
difficulty of all—the restoration of Indian finance, without throwing 
excessive burdens on the native industry and means, and without an entire 
stoppage of the public works. 


As an orator, writer, and leader of men, it may be conceded that Earl 
Canning was inferior to his sire; but as a great governor, as a great ruler, 
posterity will pronounce that he equalled, if he did not surpass, the great 
politician and party leader. It is to the eternal praise of the deceased 


statesman that after six years of unexampled anxiety he left India | 
Law and order were and | 


in peace, and we may say in prosperity. 
are vindicated, the visitation of famine was thoughtfully provided 
against, schools and educational institutions for natives were encouraged, 
and contentment and prosperity were growing apace. These things 
were all due to Lord Canning ; and, considering that he had put 
down the most formidable of rebellions between 1857 and 1859, it is a proof 
of his wonderful ability and statesmanship that, in 1861, he had restored 
confidence, and placed India in a position to take a leading part in her own 
regeneration, and in other social, moral, and political improvements. But 
he, who could renew the existence of a great empire, was powerless to 
preserve his own. It is now, as it ever has been, the most brilliant human 
career terminates at last in the short step by which time merges in eternity.— 
Morning Post, 

In the midst of the terrible difficulties of the Indian mutiny Lord Canning 
preserved a coolness of judgment and displayed a strength of noble purpose 
that will for ever give him a foremost place net only amongst Indian 
Viceroys, but amongst just and enlightened rulers of their kind. He saw 
that his position made him the protector not only of the Europeans but of 
the natives, and he determined to hold the balance true between them, and 
deal equal justice to both, From this most righteous resolve he never 
swerved a single hair’s breadth. It required no small amount of clear judg- 


ment, moral strength, and political virtue, to form and carry out such a | 


resolve. But, happily, Lord Canning was equal to the higher requirements of 
the crisis, and he lived to reap the reward of his just and inflexible policy. 
His wisdom and firmness saved not only the territory, but, what was of far 
more importance, the character of the British Government in India, He 
restored confidence to the natives, convinced them of our honesty of purpose, 
and prepared the way for the beneficent, economical, financial, and political 
changes that have followed. The ruler who accomplished objects so noble in 
themselves, and so great in their reeults, has attained the best title to lasting 
fame, and dies full of honours.—Daily News. 

Lord Canning, in the midst of unexampled difficulties, was calm, but 
inteneely solicitous. He kept his head clear while his heart was beating with 
anxiety. He delegated no duties that he could himself perform. He evaded 
no responsibilities, and allowed none of his Res one to lie idly by in times 
that required the strong hand of rule. He re’ 
severity or stimulated into vindictiveness, Immoveable in courage whilst 
courage was the virtue of the hour, he shone serenely in mercy when he had 
the power to punish. 
sum of disaster endured, nor could count the hazard of an hour’s delay, 
Canning was neither hurried nor tardy, He bore without flinch- 
Ing the censures of those who might have praised had their 
knowledge been equal to their zeal—committed, no doubt, mistakes 
and omissions, but worked on without a thought of desertion —and 
rebuked by his resolute clemency the fury that threatened to inflict on Eng- 
land a far worse dishonour than the loss of her Oriental possessions. . . . 
In a little while Earl Canning would have received the blue ribbon from his 
Sovereign, and the freedom of the city from the greatest of municipalities, 


| Now there is none to receive or to inherit thore destined honours. The 


second and the last possessor of an illustrious name can accept only a grave— 
but, if that be at his father’s side, the roof of Westminster Abbey will not 
cover a nobler sire and son.—Star. 

No doubt a series of fortuitous circumou 
and suppressing the Indian rebellion. 
the diversion of the regiments returning from the Persian War, the prompti- 
tude of Lord Elphinstone, the dauntless heroism of soldiers and civilians, 
were all elements of our success; but conspicuous over all was the un- 
swerving resolve of the Governor-General. He, from first to last, never 
faltered, and even when he awoke to the danger never doubted the 
ultimate issue of the struggle. In the gloomiest hour of our trials he was 
full of confidence and encouragement, He met the crisis with the 
spirit which the crisis demanded. There were plenty of critics to 
censure his administration. Europeans complained of his leniency to the 
natives, and of measures which struck at alike the loyal Englishman and the 
disaffected Hindoo and Mohammedan, He was charged by some with an 
undue clemency, by others wich an inordinate severity ; but he bravely held 
on his own course, and by degrees the results of his policy silenced his censors 
and justified his line of conduct. It is not one of the least tributes to his 
fame that, pressed as he was by Europeans thirsting for revenge and frantic 
under dishonour, and sustained as he would have been by a powerful nation 
almost frenzied by the sepoy atrocities, he yet earned from his detractors the 
tltle of “ Clemency Canning.” —Standard, 


Tug NIGER EXPEDITION.—Two years ago an expedition was sent ont 
from this country to explore the River Niger for commercial purposes. The | 
arrival of the steamer Sunbeam at Queenstown on Friday week brings intel- | 
ligence that the expedition, of which the Sunbeam formed a part, proceeded 
up the river 600 miles, and found the country towards the interior becoming | 
more and more fertile, while the natives were observed to be much more | 
civilised than those near the coast. This latter strange circumstance is attri- 
buted to the intercourse between the inland natives and the Arabs, The 
reports of the trade in palm oil, by the Sunbeam, are unfavourable, 


‘es favoured our arms in meeting 


be the great “attraction” at the Royal Italian Opera. 
_ both the rival operatic houses the “ Huguenots” is one of the 
| most successful works performed; and at Covent Garden “ Le 


To the distant spectator, and to | 


This great work has now cost several most | 
| valuable lives, and taken all the heartand strength out of more.—7imes. 


used to be frightened into | 


Through those trying months, when no one knew the | 


The arrest of the China expedition, | 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. 

Meyvernesr is certainly deemed the great composer of the day. 
In England this is emphatically the case, in proof of which we need 
only point to the playbills of our two Italian operas during the last 
few weeks. At Her Majesty's Theatre the “attraction” (an 
expression which, translated out of theatrical phraseology, means 
the thing attracting) at the present moment is “ Robert Je Diable ;” 
and, in spite of Signor Armandi and a few other drawbacks, people 
really go to see it—for the sake of the music and of Mdlle. Titiens’ 
singing. For the next few nights of a certainty, and in all pro- 
bability until the end of the summer, “ Robert” will aie 


Proph?te’’ may also be classed, as to its popularity, with the 
“ Huguenots.” During the present season, which is not yet half over, 
Mr. Gye has already given representations of four of Meyerbeer’s 
operas — ‘“ Robert,” the “ Huguenots,’ ‘“ Le Prophéte,” and 
“Dinorah.” No one counts more than six operas on the list of 
M. Meyerbeer's entire works, living and dead; and we fancy a good 
many persons, in reckoning the living ones alone, would be inclined 
to leave out the fifth in point of excellence, which is undoubtedly 
“L’Etoile du Nord.” As for “Il Crociato,’ which, as every one 
knows, is written more or less in the style of Rossini, we have no 
doubt that Meyerbeer himself would object to any attempt 
being made to revive it. Nevertheless, when it was first produced 
| in London some forty years ago with Velluti, Cruvelli, Malle. 

Garcia (the future Malibran), and Mdme. Caradori in the principal 
| parts, it was highly successful, and was performed for several weeks 
| without intermission. ‘ Robert le Diable,” on the other hand, when 
| it was brought out for the first time in London, in 1832, was not 
| much liked either by the public or by the critics. Indeed, the 
critics seem to have delighted in decrying the work long 
after the public had, of itself, learned to admire it. ‘“ Never,” 
says one contemporary writer who is known to have been 
a musician of some acquirements and who heard “ Robert le Diable ” 
when it was being performed as a great novelty at the King’s 
Theatre, “did I see a more disagreeable or disgusting performance. 
The sight of the resurrection of a whole convent of nuns, who rise 
| from their graves and begin dancing like so many bacchantes, is 
revolting, and a sacred service in a church, accompanied by an organ 
on the stage, not very decorous. Neither does the music of Meyerbeer 
| compensate for a fable which is a tissue of nonsense and improba- 
bility. Of course I was not tempted to hear it again in its original 
form, and it did credit to the taste of the English public that it was 
oe at the Opera House, and was acted only a very few 
nights.” 

It is rather curious that the slightly-profane exhibition of a 
cemeteryful of resuscitated nuns dancing about in their graveclothes 
should have shocked Protestant audiences, while to audiences of 
Roman Catholics it seemed capital fun. We are accustomed to the 
. sight now, and do not particularly mind it. Noone takes the trouble 
to think whether there is impropriety or not in the “ scene of the 
nuns.” It affords a good pretext for introducing the inevitable corps 

de ballet (inevitable, that 1s to say, in all operas written specially for 
| the French “ Académie ”’), and the ballet music is brillant, fantastic, 
| and original. That, for a musical audience, is quite enough. 

It is also, and above all, remarkable what a complete change has 
come over the taste of the public in respect to the comparative 
merits of “ Robert le Diable” and “Il Crociato.” People would of 
course go, if only from curiosity, to hear ‘Il Crociato”’ were the 
opportunity offered them; but we doubt whether any manager in 
Europe would think it worth while to produce it, even though 
neither Verdi nor Meyerbeer himself should write anything new for 
the next dozen years. ‘ Robert,” on the other hand, has become 
one of the favourite operas of the English public, and seems now to 
have taken a fresh leasé of popularity among us. The only 
thing which prevents this admirable work from being quite as 
successful in England as the “ Huguenots” is its inordinate length, 
and managers should have it shortened if they wish the public to go 
away at the end of the performance satisfied and not satiated. It 
must be remembered that the ‘‘ Huguenots,” as the work is per- 
formed in England, with the first and second acts knocked into one 
and with the last act omitted, occupies only about two-fifths of the 
time taken up by it in Paris, Five hours’ music at a sitting is too 
much for the English, as it also is for the Italians and the Germans. 
How it happens that it suits the French is a mystery into which we 
need not at present inquire. 
| We have said that the most attractive feature in the performance 

of “Robert le Diable” at Her Majesty's Theatre is the singing of 
| Mdlle. Titiens, who undertakes the part of Alice. Malle. Carlotta 
_ Marchisio (the Isabella of the cast) is not heard to so much advantage 

in the music of Meyerbeer as in that of Rossini. Signor Vialetti, 
| though an Italian, represents the highly Germanic character of 
| Bertram very effectively. Not mech 5 can be said of either of 
| the tenors. Signor Bettini, however (Raimbaud), is less objection- 
| able than Signor Armandi (Robert), for the simple reason that he has 
less to do in the opera. 

At the Royal Italian Opera the distribution of characters in 
“Robert le Diable” is as follows :—Alice, Mdme. Penco; Isabelle, 
Mdme. Miolan-Carvalho; Robert, Signor Tamberlik; Raimbaud, 
Signor Neri-Beraldi; Bertram, Herr Formes. 

r. Oharles Halles fourth recital of Beethoven’s sonatas took 
place on the 13th, when this excellent pianist performed the 
“Moonlight” sonata, the so-called “ Pastoral” sonata, and the 
| sonata No. 31, which, in default of a more poetical title, might be 
called the “ misprinted sonata,” inasmuch as when it was originally 
| produced at Zurich it was full, from beginning to end, of eugraver’s 
errors. The “ Sonata Pastorale” received that title from a musie- 
| seller at Hamburg, who cannot be accused of having given it an 
inappropriate designation, though it was not of Beethoven’s own 
invention, To finish with the names of Friday’s trio of sonatas, 
that of the “‘ Moonlight Sonata’’ (as we learn from Mr. Hallé’s 
| interesting programme) was imagined by Herr Rellstab, who, 
| curiously enough, compares the work to ‘‘a barque visiting by moon- 
| light the wild coasts of the Lake of the Four Cantons.” 


RETURN OF THE PRINCE OF WALES,—His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales returned from his extended tour in the East on Saturday. The violent 
| gale in the Channel prevented his crossing on Friday, as he intended ; but on 

Saturday morning he left Boulogne, and on arriving at Dover he proceeded 
straight to Windsor, where he arrived in the course of the afternoon. The 
| Rev. Canon Stanley and Dr. Minter proceeded with his Royal Highness to 
the Castle. The Prince on his way through France visited the Emperor and 
Empress at Fontainebleau. 

THE DISTRESS IN LANCASHIRE.—A deputation from the operatives of 
various manufacturing towns in Lancashire waited upon Sir Charles Wood 
on Wednesday to present memorials praying for the abolition of duties 
imposed on British manufactured goods imported into India, Colonel 
Wilson Patten, M.P., introduced the deputation, which was accompanied by 
several Lancashire members. Sir Charles Wood, in reply to the representa- 
tions of several members of the deputation, entered into a lengthy state- 
ment of the finances of India. Amongst other things he said there had been 
a mistake in Mr. Laing’s recent financial statement, and that, instead of 
there being a surplus, there would be a deficit of nearly £400,000, As to 
the —— asked for, he answered that he could not afford to part with 
the duty. 


AGITATION IN GERMANY.—The meeting of the representatives of various 
popular societies, which took place on the 3rd inst. at Frankfort, would 
appear to be the signal for a vast democratic agitation. A national com- 
mittee of direction, composed of thirty-nine members, is engaged in the pre- 
paration of a programme of which hundreds of thousands of copies will be 
circulated, The Governments of the Confederation are bestowing scrions 


| attention to this state of things. It is announced that they have opened 


among them negociations-with a view of arriving at an understanding as to 
the repression of the agitation. 

AGRICULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES,—The fruit and grain crops in the 
Western States of America promise to be most abundant. In Illinois the 
sugar cane is to be cultivated, and in the southern and central parts of the 
State the cotton plant will be introduced. The Mlinois Central Railway 
Company are rendering every assistance to these agricultural experiments, 
No complaint is made of the scarcity of labour. An Lilinois paper says that 
that State could now raise an army of 50,000 men, and find beef and bread- 
stuffs enough to feed half the Union, One county in Missouri has this year 
raised 4,000,0001b, of tobacco, 
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THE VICEROY OF EGYPT. 


For the past week or two there has 
been at least one indefatigable atten. 
dant at the Great Exhibition who, 
arriving at the entrance even before it 
was open to the public, commenced his 
inspection amidst the dust and pre- 
liminary bustle caused by preparing 
the various courts for each day's 
visitors. The Viceroy of Egypt, how- 
ever, has been politely supposed to be 
unrecognised, and the assiduous 

ntleman passed hither and thither 
in a mufti which was only admitted as 
a matter of etiquette, since he was 
known as well as any other celebrity. 
He has now paid his visit in state, 
however, and henceforth remains 
revealed in his princely character—a 
character very well inaugurated at the 
exhibition by the purchase of the 
monster English locomotive and the 
magnificent French sideboard. 

The Viceroy, indeed, seems to lead 
the van of intelligence and progress 
amongst his countrymen, and is in- 
defatigable in his endeavours to raise 
Egypt in the social and national scale. 
The interest he has displayed in the 
Suez Canal scheme has been mani- 
fested by his long visit to the works, 
where he had a tent prepared that he 
might closely follow all the operations ; 
and his appreciation of new inventions, 
whether in arms or machinery, leads 
him to pursue inquiries which entail 
more labour than his countrymen 
generally accord to anything, however 
important. 

itis said that throughout his Euro- 
pean tour he has displayed the princely 
magnificence which marks Egyptian 
hospitality, and that the banquet given 
in the Kastern fashion to the Emperor 
and Empress of the French and the 
Court of France was almost fabulously 
sumptuous—with goldand silver plate, 
jewelled glasses and drinkingcups, 
and exquisitely-prepared dishes, all of 
them from Egyptian recipes. 

It is certain, however, that these 
banquets are but a part of the necessary 
state of the distinguished traveller, 
while his visit is intended to advance 
the interests of his country by the 
ready and intelligent adoption of 
European inventions and improve 
ments. 

The present Pacha of Egypt has 
as great claims upon our respect as 
an Oriental Potentate can well have. 
He is not only a man of ability and 
enlightenment, a friend of education, 
and a reformer, thoroughly imbued 
with the principles of Western civi- 
lisation, but he has befriended England 
and Engiishmen whenever he could 
find an occasion. He has received the 
Prince of Wales himself and his 
brother, Prince Alfred, with magni- 
ficent hospitality; he has lavished 
every kindness and honour upon each successive Governor-General 
in his passage through Egypt ; he has welcomed every English- 
man who had the least claim to distinction ; and he has facilitated 
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should they be requited with less cordiality because they are the 
acts of an intelligent admirer of our character and institutions ? 
Said Pacha has been in England before, though not since he succeeded 


at a most critical time the passage of our troops—not to speak of | to the Viceroyalty ; and we may fairly attribute the vigorous political 


passengers, goods, and specie—across his dominions. These are 
very substantial services; and, if they had been rendered by some 
barbarous monarch of Asia or Africa, would certainly have called 
for and obtained a recognition from the British public. Why 


and social measures which he has since originated in part to the 
impressions which he then carried away. All that we now hear of 
his habits and interests bears out this idea, and gives him an addi- 
tional title to our esteem, 
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THE FIRST LIGHTHOUSE ON THe 

COAST OF MOROCCO, 
Tue French Government has, after 
much difficulty, succeeded in erecting 
a} lighthouse on the coast of Algiers 
with the full consent of Sidi Mohammed. 
who has thus indorsed the conversion 
of that once barbarous shore to a 
territory exhibiting humane institn 
tions. The “Morocco coast” has 
scarcely yet ceased to be a name for 
all sorts of horrors; and, indeed 
standing on the rocky eminence 
near Cape Spartel, west of Tangiers 
the wild and rolling sea breaking in 
upon that terrible line of rocks, shows 
the spectator that the erection of some 
efficient beacon is an act of world. 
wide necessity. The urgent need for 
European materials of which to build 
this tall monitor upon the bed of 
rocks beneath, and the want, too, of 
European workmen, made the diffi- 
culty of the task at first almost in- 
surmountable; but the energy of the 
French engineer, M. Jacquet, has 
been sufficient to overcome all 
obstacles, and the lighthouse stands a 
tower suggestive not only of national 
enterprise, but of humanity and 
progress. 


Parts, like all great cities, has 
within it types of almost every variety 
of human life. Notwithstanding the 
Imperial edicts, which have gone tar to 
abolish those out-of-the-way nooks 
and corners, those hidden districts 
where the strangest and most pic- 
turesque part of the street life of the 
poorer classes was principally dis- 
played, there still remain portions 
either of Paris and its environs which 
may esrve to remind us of the days 
when Quasimodo sat savagely stolid 
as he was borne aloft before the yelling 
multitude, who greeted him ‘ Pope 
of Fools.” 

_We have already from time to 
time presented our readers with 
some of the characters familiar to the 
student of Parisian life, and this week 
we are able to introduce into our 
pages Mdme. Lecceur. a lady who, not- 
withstanding the position she now 
occupies and the poverty in which sl.e 
seems to be steeped, has once been 
young, of course, and beautiful, not 
only by implication but by reliabe 
testimony. Those who would visit 
Mdme. Leeur cannot do better than 
call a “voiture” and tell the coach- 
man to drive to the Barricre des Deux- 
Moulins, the district of the rag- 
pickers, when, after about an hour's 
slow but regular and legalised trot- 
ting, he will probably stop in a long 
lane, the low, mean-looking houses in 
which are coloured a pale yellow. 
This is the ragpickers’ town, 
which is, in fact, composed but of one street, and to greet 
the arrival of the stranger the faces of the inhabitants we 
quickly visible at almost every window—faces wan, and pale, snd 
poverty-stricken ; while a host of unkempt children stare with a 
their might at the arrival of a vehicle, their daily experience 
embracing no other means of locomotion, besides crawling or walk 
ing, than the trucks in which their parents drag the rags that have 
been collected with so much patience. Here, in the midst of the 
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RAGPICKERS’ READING-ROOM. 


v ow houses, however, is a little window, which displays, in place | the paper which is the product of their merchandise should be the 
ir pared bars of the casement, a few images, an old book- | very rags of rags before they reach the Barritre des Deux Moulins! 


few out-of-date journals. This, the residence of Mdme. 


‘Ss 


0 be that more intimately embracing rags, so that books should 
come to them only when somewhat dilapidated, news printed on 


| his shins. 


As Madame rises from her rudely-constructed seat and clumsy 


is little to be seen. 


in effect the reading-room and library of that town of | table to greet the stranger, three large cats, part of the estab- 
Strange that, as their acquaintance with clothing | lishment, rise also and begin purring and rubbing their heads against 
It is scarcely necessary to stay long, however ; for there 


A few old newspapers, dilapidated, torn, and 


much worn with reading, lie upon the table. The newest of there 
are lent out at the very low sum of one centime for two hours. The 
library contains a varied assortment of old and tattered volumes — 
the classics represented by Ducray, Duminil, Grdcourt, and Pigault- 
Lebrun; the romantic by “Valmont; or, The Stolen Child ;” 
“Celina; or, The Child of Mystery ;” “The Indian Hut,” and 
others, amongst which may be discovered the first edition of tie 
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“Nouvelle Héloise,” for which the ragpickers seem to have but little 
regard. One of the works of M. Paul de Kock continues to circulate 
without complaint, notwithstanding the abstraction of some thirty 
leaves from the centre of the story. Truly, much may be supplied 
by the imagination ; but it is a wonderful reality that here a colony 
of almost beggars should support an institution which bears ever 80 
sordid a resemblance to a library, and serves to keep a poor old 
woman from absolute starvation. 


—————$——————— 


INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 190. 
A CURIOUS PROBLEM. 

How is it that soon after white neckties appear in the House we 
always have a storm? They are our stormy petrels, infallible augu- 
ries of a gale, and the fierceness of the tempest is always in ged 
tion to the number of these unerring signals. Can any one tell us 
what is the occult connection between white neckties and the irrita. 
bility, loquacity, uneasiness, and petulance which are always heralded 
by these simple articles of dress? White is in every nation the 
symbol of peace, but here it is invariably the sign of coming war. 
Who can account for this? Some have said that the white tie has 
really nothing to do with it. That ¢hat is only a sign that the mem- 
bers have been dining and wining, and that the wine is the real cause 
of the excitement. And at first sight this reasoning appears plausible 
enough; but there is, however, this fatal objection to it—if the excite- 
ment were confined to well-known fast livers, men who we are aware 
do drink freely and make no secret of it, the argument would be com- 
plete and almost irresistible; but it is not so, for men of sober cha- 
racter, of great reputation for morality, and even piety—gentlemen 
who take an active part in the religious movements of the day, and of 
whom it is chronicled every day in our newspapers that they are 
heading deputations of ‘missionaries, religious societies, Sabbatarians, 
and the like to the powers that be, are just as excited when they sit 
in the whitest tie as the rest. What then! do these pions men 
excite themselves with drink? That be far from us to suspect. 
We would rather imagine anything than such a scandal as this. 
No; surely it must be something in the tie itself—perhaps it hes in 
“the getting up” of these simple articles of dress. Green paper- 
hangings, it is said, are very deleterious to all who come near them. 
And we all remember the story of Hercules and the Nessus shirt— 
how Dejanira, his wife, dipped her husband's sbirt in poisoned 
blood, which irritated the hero to madness, y 
his life. And who knows but that in these days of adulteration 
there may not be some subtle poison in the starch or the soap, or 
some bleaching liquid which the laundress uses, which, being ex- 
tracted by the heat of the body, penetrates through the pores of the 


skin into the blood-vessels immediately connected with the brain? | 


And, now we think of it, the faces of these white: necktied gentlemen 
are generally red and radiant, and their eyes are glittery—all cor- 
roborative symptoms we should say of the view which we have 
suggested. However, the fact is as we have stated, and we recom- 
mend our learned physiologists to look to it as a case worthy of close 
investigation. The vinous theory we can by no means admit. At 
all events, we must provisionally reject it until victorious Aualysis 
shall have turned on her bull’s-eye, and thrown light upon this 
curious and at present insoluble problem. By-the-bye, another 
fact just occurs to our mind which singularly confirms the 
opinion which we have hinted at. On Thursday night week, about 
twelve o'clock, a gentleman in white necktie suddenly jumped up, 
and, in excited tones, the House being then in Committee of Supply, 
objected to a vote. i 
excitement, and said, ‘the honourable gentleman has just rushed 
into the House, almost ignorant of what we have been doing, and 
suddenly objects to this vote.” ‘No,’ replied the honourable 
member, “1 have been here all the evening.” Here, then, is a con- 
vincing proof that it was not wine that caused his excitement. 
Some people are wicked enough toassert that the honourable member 
had not been there, but had dined out, and had really just rushed 
into the House But against this we have the honourable member's 
own indisputable assertion—“I have been here all the evening.” 
No, it must be in the tie, and not in the wine. 


PATRIOTIC AND WISE. 


Sir John Walsh, the Conservative member for Radnorshire, once 
said in the House of Commons that ‘‘ Lord Palmerston has the head 
of a statesman and the heart of an Englishman,”—patriotic and 
wise, in shorter phrase. 
the noble Lord is believed by the House of Commons and the country 
at large gen 
is above all things ambitious to retain. And no wonder, for this is 
his stronghold against all comers. Intrenched in this, he is unassail- 
able. Disraeli pours out his invectives in vain. Clad in this armour 
of proof, all the sharp shot of the Conservative leader falls inno- 
cuous to the ground, and all his finessing and manceuvring igno- 
miniously fail. So long as this is the public opinion, right or wrong, 
as it may be, the noble Lord will always be victorious. Well, on 
Thursday night week the noble Lord came out twice prominently 
in this character, once in the debate upon the case of Mr. Watson 
i aos and again when the proclamation of General Butler at New 
Orleans was brought before the House, 


THE GREAT TAYLOR CASE. 


The case of Mr. George Graeme Watson Taylor (a member of 
Parliament for Devizes from 1857 to 1859) is this:—In 1852 he 
bought of the Duke of Tuscany the little rocky island of Monte 
Christo (distant about — miles from Elba, in the Mediterranean 
Sea), and there he fixed his residence, built a house, and nestled 
down comfortably in his island home. When the revolution broke 
out Mr. Taylor came to grief. He and his wife were loyal to the 
Duke, and were so outspoken in their loyalty that they had to be 
hauled up and tried for high treason, and they were found guilty. 
No penalties were, however, exacted. deed, as there seemed 
to be no doubt that the treasonable words were spoken before 
Mr. Taylor could have known of the change of Government, not on 
were all penalties remitted, but all Mr. Taylor's expenses were bo 
This was sorrow the first. The second was much more sorrowful, and 
involved Mr. Taylor in great and serious loss. This part of the Watson 
Taylor case runs thus :—There was, and probably is now, a steamer 
called the Orwell (possibly our old friend which nsed to take us 
to Walton-on-the-Naze, on its way to Ipswich). This vessel was 
bought by some Italians, afterwards was seized by a piratical crew 
consisting of seventeen Englishmen, seventeen Italians, and fifty- 
one persons gathered from all nations. This piratical crew in the 
Orwell started on their way to fag Garibaldi at Naples; but they 
fey pa at Monte Christo, and, like desperate fellows as they were, 
laid waste Mr. Taylor's property, destroyed his villa, and stole his 
goods, thinking, no doubt, that, as Monte Christo had been part of 
the dominions of the Duke of y, who was an of King 
Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi, it was a right and justifiable thing 
to do, upon the principle that ia love and war ing is fair. 
This, then, is the Taylor case, which was brought the 
House on Friday night with the object of forcing the Government 
of England to demand redress and ition of Victor Emmanuel— 
redress and reparation, or war with the King of Italy. 

eS MR. BENTINCK. 

e gentleman who introduced this subject, or, as was said at 
time, who held the brief for Mr. Taylor, . named George peed 
Frederick Cavendish Bentinck. He is not the Bentinck of the 
House—not “ Big Ben,” the notable member for West Norfolk— 
but a courin of his. Itis necessary to note this, becanse both these 
gentlemen are nemed George, and there is not unfrequently some 
confusion in consequence. George Cavendish Bentinck is ‘a very 
different man from bis kinsman ; for, whilst he of Norfolk is solid 
slow, and ponderous, Cavendish is small in stature and swift in 
his movements, rushing about like a swallow catching flies—in 
short, in thought, and action, and speech, is so vivacious and nimble 
that he may be said t> be electric. By profession Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck is a barrister, and well did he that night sustain the 
reputation for toughness of Juugs, strength of wind, prolixity of 


and ultimately destroyed | 


| and indistinct, and where his person was dwarfed 


The noble Premier bantered the ob,ector on his | 


And, no doubt, this is the character which | 
erally to possess. And it is also the character which he | 


speech, and ingenuity in twisting facts, and manufacturing argument, | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


which all lawyers have. We did not watch the clock, but we 
imagine he must have spoken for about an hour and a half, which 
is a very long time, considering the energy with which he speaks, 
how every limb, and muscle, and fibre, and tissue of him is on the 
move whilst he is speaking, and how rapid and continuous 1s the 
flow of his words. He is exceedingly eloquent, is Mr. George 
Cavendish Bentinck, if loquacious volubility be elcquence. But we 
cannot call him a pleasant or an effective speaker : he is so restless, 
so fidgetty, so spasmodic, and his words come out so moblike, that 
it pains us both to hear him speak and even to look at him whilst 
he is speaking. We know not whether Mr. Bentinck belongs to a 
volunteer corps, probably he does, to the Devil's Own, but, if so, he 
must have required prooe' drilling before he could keep that super- 
abundant energy, those electrical inward forces of his, within due 
bounds. And this is what he wants as a speaker. His language 
wants drilling, and so does his action ; and, with good drilling, he 
might make a passable speaker, bat without that we cannot 
promise him eminent success in the House. Demosthenes, it is said, 


ractised speaking with pebbles in his mouth to cure him of 
i. ane. Packers it would be well for Mr. Bentinck 
to try the same remedy to correct a too voluble utteranee. 
And that remedy, too, for uncouth action which the Greek orator 
adopted might be nseful, we allade to that of hanging up a sword £0 
as to strike the speaker when he made an extravagant gesture. Of 
Mr. Bentinck’s arguments we will say nothing, as Lord Palmerston 
disposed of all that long-winded harangue in about a quarter of an 
hour 

A BATCH OF SPEAKERS. . 

Mr. Bovill seconded Mr. Bentinck. He, too, as we all know, is a 
lawyer ; but how different he is to his predecessor ! Slow, rigidly 
argumentative, and deliberatively careful, is Mr. Bovill; but he, 
too, is awfully prolix—as, indeed, most lawyers are, as if they were 

aid by the time occupied imstead of the work done. After Mr. 

vill we had an harangue from Mr. Layard, not the most judicious. 
Witnesses, Mr. Layard, are required to speak! the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth; but it is not so with Government 
officials. Let them by all means speak the truth, and nothing but 
the truth, but not the wholetruth. Why, they might set the world 
on fire if they were to do that. It was quite true, as we believe, 
that there was a good deal of party animus against Victor Emmanuel 
displayed by the gentlemen opposite ; but was it wise of you, a 
Government official, to say so? There was fat enough in the fire 
without this ‘additional ladleful of yours. After Mr. Layard s 
speech, Mr. Baillie Cochrane took up the wondrous tale for Mr. 
Taylor. And then we had the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
spoke after his kind, and he was followed by Mr. Kinglake (Kiéthen, 
we mean), who, strangely enough, advocated the bag be cause. Mr. 
Kinglake spoke more effectually than usual, we t ought, and we 
attribute this improvement mainly to his change of position. He 
used to speak from the top bench, whence his voice aoa gg nee 
by the 
distance and thrown into the shadow of the gallery above. On this 
occasion he came down two rows, where he could be heard distinctly 
and seen clearly. Mr. Kinglake was followed by a quartet of 
speakers, all Taylorians, the last of whom was small Sir Minto 
Farquhar—small in stature but very large in voice. Sir Minto is 
the loudest speaker in the House, he roars like a bull of Bashan 
and shakes the spheres, but he moves nothing else. 

PALMERSTON QUENCHES THE FIRE. 

The House now was in great excitement. Fanned by all these 
speeches, the patriotism of honourable members was all in a blaze, 
and it only required another blast from Disraeli, which he 
was evidently preparing, to rouse the House to such a fury 
that, if the question had been put, War with Italy or reparation 
to Taylor, we verily believe that war would have been carried. 
But at this critical moment up rose Lord Palmerston, that wise old 
bird “ with the heart of an Englishman and the head of a states- 
man.” And mark how he proceeds to justify the character, real or 
assumed. How cleverly he brushes away all the extraneous matter 
and the bad logic which had been imparted into the debate—how 
accurately he states the case in all its naked verity—how careful he 
is not to increase the excitement by any incautious word, but 
rather to damp it down by judicious and well-timed concessions, and 
yet all the while proving by incontrovertible logic, and by appeals to 
law, that against the Italian King really Mr. Taylor had no possible 
legal claim—at all events, nothing that her Majesty’s Government 
can enforce. Here we had the head of the statesman at work, and 
great was the effect. But before he closed “the heart of the English- 
man ” came into play (or both united, we should say rather), Can 
nothing, then, be done? Mr. Taylor has suffered great wrong 
(immense cheers), and is there no reparation? Well, he (the noble 
Lord) hoped that, now some time had elapsed, the King of Italy, when 
he should come to know the sympathy which had been expressed on 
both sides of the House (great cheers), would look at the case from 
a different point of view and reconsider it (continued applause). And, 
if her Majesty's Government could by friendly representation 
influence the decision of the Italian Sovereign, it will be cheerfully 
made, &c., followed by loud cheering again; and the conflagra- 
tion was quenched. Disraeli, when the noble Lord sat down, rose, 
and puffed hard to kindle it again; but it was all in vain, every 
spark of the fire was extinct, and even the smoke of it had passed 


way. 

And now came the Butler proclamation under discussion, initiated 
by Sir John Walsh and continued by Mr. Gregory. And what was 
the real object of this discussion? Partly, no doubt, it was to 
denounce this infamous proclamation, but mainly to bring out Lord 
Palmerston to express an opinion upon the propriety of interference, 
either by recognition of the Southern Confederacy or offer of media- 
tion. Sir John Walsh seldom speaks, and, when he does, makes but 
little impression og the House ; bat Mr. Gregory affects the orator, 
and can at times somewhat impressive. In this instance, how- 
ever, he overacted his part, and so raised and sunk his voice in giving 
utterance to his apparently overwhelming emotions that what he 
said was occasionally lost. But he evidently carried with him the 
feelings of the House and created strong sympathy for the oppressed 
inhabitants of New Orleans. Bat now mark how our “ patriotic” 
and “ wise” statesman dealt with the insidious question. He noted 
the feeling of the House, and thus in substance he spoke :—* It is an 
infamous proclamation. An Englishman must blush that it has been 
published by one of the Anglo-Saxon race,” «&e., evoking the loudest 
applause. Here again — “the heart of the Englishman.” 
“ But,” continued his Lordship (sotto voce), bringing his statesman- 
ship into play, “with regard to the course which her Majesty's 
Government may think proper to take, that will be—What? (here 
Walsh and Gregory and notable Mr. Mason, who sat under the 

ery, listened with intense curiosity)—a matter for reflection,” 
cxeunt omnes, The plot had failed. 


CLOSE OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS.—The proceedings of the 
Social Science Congress wound up, as the manner is in England, witha 
dinner of the members and friends on Saturday last. The guests assembled 
at the Crystal Palace to the number of between 200 and 300, a large propor- 
tion of whom were ladies, and Lord Brougham took the chair. His Lord- 
ship, in proposing the toast of the evening, copgratulated the company on 
the success which had attended the London meeting of the congress, and 
said he had only to wish that the prosperity they at present enjoyed might 
continue. The other speakers were Mr. Napier, ex-Chancellor of Ireland; 
M. Garnier Pages, the Count de Cariel, &c. 

Tit HEIR OF THE BYZANTINE EMPERORS.— An individual named 
Nicholas Stephens Comnenus, alleging himself to have been “ born in the 
purple,” has presented a petition to the French Senate, eetting forth that 
he is the legitimate heir to the throne of Constantinople, from which his 
ancestor, the last of the Roman Emperors, was wrongfully expelled by the 
Ottomans, and praying that no Russian or other Power may be allowed 
to exercise privileges which tend to prejudice his undoubted rights. The 
Senate shelved this ‘petition by passing to the order of the day. 

REPRESENTATION OF EAST SOMERSET.—Sir William Miles andMr, 
Knatchbull, the present members, having intimated their intention to retire 
from the representation of East Somerset at the close of the present Parlia- 
ment, Sir Frederick William Slade, Q.C., and Mr. Ralph Neville Grenville, the 


| present High Sheriff of Somereet, have been solicited as the Conservative 


candidates. They will be opposed by Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, of Oleveden | 
Court; and Sir Henry Ainslie Hare, of Stourhead, 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 13. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
GENERAL BUTLER'S PROCLAMATION.—MEDIATION IN THE AMERICAY 
QUARREL. 

The Earl of CARNARVON brought forward the subject of General Butler's 
proclamation at New Orleans, with reference to the treatment to which 
women would be subjected who treated the Federal troops with disrespect by 
word or gesture; and he inquired of the Government whether they hai 
received any information as to the genuineness of the proclamation— oy. 
unprecedented in the history of war—and if it had been affirmed by the 
Federal Government? He also asked if it was true that a joint mediation of 
France and England in the affairs of America was contemplated ? 

Barl RUSSELL said that it appeared from a statement of Lord Lyons that 
such a proclamation had actually been issued; but he was not aware 
whether or not it had been sanctioned at Washington. He believed, how- 
ever, that the Federal Government would at once repudiate so unjustifiable 
and 80 objectionable a proceeding. With regard to the subject of mediation, 
he had to say that no proposal for joint action in that direction had been 
made by France to this country. However it might be that at some future 
eis such a mediation might be desirable, he did not think the present a 

avourable one for adopting such a course. 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 

Replying to a question from Lord Brougham, Earl RUSSELL said that tho 
Government had entered into a communication with that of France with a 
view to preventing the use of the French flag by slave vessels, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, 

In reply to Sir H. Verney, Mr. CO. FORTESCUE said arrangements had beey 
made to improve the means of communication between this country a 
British Columbia. 

THE CASE OF MR. WATSON TAYLOR. 

The House was subsequently occupied for some hours with a discussion 
begun by Mr. C. Bentinck, in reference to the case of Mr. G. G. W. Taylor, 
who was alleged to have been ill-treated by the Italian Government {or 
having given utterance to sentiments unfavourable to Italian unity, and 
whose property in the Island of Monte Christo, which he had purchased from 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and had spent considerable sums in improving 
had been pillaged by a party of men—alleged to be Garibaldians—who landed 
from the steamer Orwell in the course of a voyage from Genoa to Naples 
during the campaign of Garibaldi in that country. 

Lord PALMERSTON having promised to use the influence of the Ministry 
with the Italian Government in order to obtain compensation to Mr. Taylor 
for his losses, the motion for papers was withdrawn. 

GENERAL BUTLER’S PROCLAMATION. 

S. J. WALSH bronght under notice the proclamation issued by General 
Butler at New Orleans, and inquired whether her Majesty's Ministers had 
remonstrated with the Government of Washington in reference to that 
proclamation. 

Mr. GREGORY protested against the brutal ruffianism of the man to whom 
the Cabinet of Washington had delegated military command at New Orleans 
and appealed to Lord Palmerston to unite with the French Government in 
denouncing an act equally repugnant to decency, civilisation, and humanity. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said : Sir, appealed to by my hon, friend, I am quite 
prepared to say that I think no man can have read the proclamation to 
which notice has been drawn without feeling the deepest indignation. It is 
a proclamation to which I do not scruple to attach the epithet “ infamous.” 
Sir,an Englishman must blush to think that such an act has been committcd 
by a man belonging to the Anglo-Saxon race. If it had sprung from some 
barbarian tribe that was not within the pale of civilisation one might have 
regretted, but no one could have been surprised at, it. But that such an order 
should have been issued by a soldier—by a man who had raised himself to 
the rank of General—is a subject undoubtedly not less of astonishment than 
of pain. Sir, I cannot bring myself to believe that the Government of the 
United States will not, when it has got notice of the fact, of its own accord 
stamp it with its censure and condemnation. We have received yesterday a 
despatch from Lord Lyons communicating to us, from an American news- 
paper, the paragraph which has been read by the hon. Baronet, and the general 
order of General Beauregard, animadverting upon and giving the text of the 
order. There can be no objection to produce that paper. With regard to 
the course which her Majesty’s Government may, on consideration, adopt, I 
trust the House will see that that is a matter for reflection ; but I am quite 
persuaded that there is not a man in England who will not share in those 
feelings which have been so well expressed by the hon. Baronet and by my 


hon. friend. 
: IRISH BUSINESS. 

A discussion on the state of Lrivh business before the House was raised by 
Mr. Longfield; and Sir R. Peel stated that, on the whole, the Irish measures 
had made good progress, and would have made much more but for the disin- 
clination of the irish members to sit up late to discuss them, and that several 
of the Lrish bills would be given up, but he would endeavour to go on with 
ay Fairs and Markets, the Poor-law Amendment, and the Births and Deatha 


MONDAY, JUNE 16 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE LATE ARRESTS IN ITALY, 

Earl RUSSELL, in answer to the Marquis of Normanby, said that it was 
true that persons professing to act under the authority of Garibaldi, whether 
truly or not, had organised expeditions with the intention of invading the 
dominions of Austria; but the Italian Government had taken steps to 
suppress such attempts. 

Lord BROUGHAM said that he believed the name of Garibaldi had been 
often used without his knowledge or consent, and such a course, he was sure, 
was more fatal to the liberties of Italy than the expeditions alluded to. 

THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS IN CANADA, 

The Duke of NEWCASTLE, in answer to Lord Lyveden, said that, with 
regard to the Ministerial crisis in Canada, the Ministry had resigned on the 
Militia Bill, and a new Government had been appointed; but it was not 
true that the Governor-General had been advised to dissolve the Parlisment. 
He could not but feel regret that so inopportune a moment should have been 
chosen by Canada to give such an expression of opinion as was implied in 
the rejection of the Militia Bill, and he hoped that some other bill on the 
subject would be passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


MEDIATION IN THE AMERICAN QUARREL, 
Mr. Hopwoop gave notice, for July 1, of a motion calling on the Govern- 
ment to ay vow od to endeavour to bring about peace between the contending 
parties in America. 


In answer to Mr. Dawson, 
Sir G. GREY said that it would not be possible to adopt the same system 
g the fares of omnibuses as was the case with hackney carriages, 
TRANSFER OF LAND BILL. 

On the motion for going into Committee on the ‘Transfer of Land Bill, 
Sir H. CAIRNS moved that it be referred to a Select Committee, stating 
that he had no hostile feeling against the bill, and was anxious that some 
measure of the kind should pass immediately; but he thought that it was 
desirable that a measure of 60 much importance should be made as perfect 28 
possible, which could only be done in a Select Committee. 

Mr. COLLIER strongly objected to referring the bill to a Select Com- 
mittee, as that course would necessarily shelve it for the present Session. 

Mr. WALPOLE urged that a reference to a Select Committee would save 
time and ensure the pang © the bill through the House. 

Mr. MALINS thought bill was not worth passing; and no Select 
Committee could make it worth passing, for, being merely permissive, it would 
drop as a dead letter. But as an experiment he no objection to its 


passing. 

The SOLICITOR-GENERAL said that the Government, being desirous to 
pass the bill this Session, had come to the deliberate opinion that that end 
would be best attained by referring it to a Committee of the whole House, 
and not to a Select Committee. 

; Sh division, the motion for going into Committee was carried by 180 
10 124, 
The House then went into Committee on the bill. 
Clauses up to 13 were agreed to, and the House resumed. 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

The report of the Committee ef Supply was brought up, when the post- 
poned resolution on the British Museum was considered. 

Mr. GREGORY complained that the opinions of the Committee on the 
Museum had been disregarded, and thought that the Government and the 
Trustees might come to some arrangement that would be satisfactory. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER raid that when the Government 
made a proposal they would place the Houce in the best condition to judge 
of the plan; but he could not hold out any expectation that they would 
adopt Mr. Gregory's project. 

The reso.ution was the agreed to. 


OMNIBUS FARES, 


of 


TUESDAY, JUNE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
LORD CANNING, 

Lord GRANVILLE, in announcing the death of Lord Canning to the Houre, 

paid a brief but touching and eloquent tribute to the memory of the deceased, 

who had sacrificed, but not thrown away, hia own life, and that of ene 

dearer to him, in the work of preserving and strengthening the dominion of 
his Sovereign and bis country over a vast and prosperous empire. 

Lords Chelmsford, Brougham, and Lyveden also joined in the regret 

expressed by Lord Granville. i 
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JUNE 21, 1862. 


_ ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE INCOME TAX AND THE FORTIFICATIONS, 

Hvupsparp, in moving for certain returns, called attention, in 
with the income tax, to the action taken by the Government on 
iJions Fortification Loan Act, of 1860, which, in his opinion, 
involved the Government in risk; also to the effect of the tax on the rents of 
encumbered landed property, which, he contended, had been misrepresented 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer when arguing against his (Mr, 
Habbard’s) plan for reforming the tax. : 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said that the motion had joined 
two subjects as separate and incongruous as it was possible to bring together. 
{he right hon. gentleman defended and justified the course taken by the 
Government in the arrangements of the loan. As regarded the income tax, 
Mr. Hubbard had revived a subject which had been disposed of once already 
thia Session, and which could hardly have been expected to have been 
renewed until next year. The deductions which the plan of the hon. gen- 
tleman would make in the income tax would amount to some two millions 
and a half, a great part of which would be laid on the landed interest and 
house property, while the result of the proposal would be to raise the tax 
from 9d. to 11d, in the pound, 

The motion for returns, with some modification, was agred to. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 

Sir F. SMITH moved for a commission to inquire into the policy of the 
military occupation of the Channel Islands and the practicability of ensuring 
their safety against foreign invasion. 

sir G. C. LEWIS stated that he was unable to accede to the motion, which 
implied that it was not politic to occupy the Channel Islands and that it was 
impracticable to defend them against invasion. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
SALE OF SPIRITS BILL. 

On the order for going into Committee upon the Sale of Spirits Bill, 

Mr. W. FORSTER moved an instruction to the Committes, that they have 
power to extend the operation of the Bill and of the Act thereby amended to 
the sale of beer, wine, and cider, suggesting that great benefit would result 
from extending the principle of the Tippling Act in this direction. 

Sir G. GREY suggested that Mr. Forster's objection ought to have origi- 
nated in a Committee of the whole House, which opinion was indorsed by 
the Speaker; Mr. Forster thereupon withdrew his motion, and the House 
went into Committee upon the bill, the clauses of which were agreed to after 
discussion and some amendment, 

ORDERS OF THE DAY. 

‘The House afterwards went into Committee upon the Clergy Relief Bill, 
which, after much debate and several divisions upon proposed amendments, 
passed unaltered as it came from the Select Committee. 

Mr. ALCOCK moved the second reading of the Church Rates Voluntary 
Commutation Bill, the object of which was to provide for the voluntary 
redemption of the liability of a parish or district to the rates by a yearly suin 
being secured to the Charity Commissioners sufficient for the payment of the 
expenses properly payable out of church rates, 

‘After some discussion, the debate was adjourned. 

On the order for the second reading of the Ballot at Municipal Elections 
Bill, 

Mr. HoPwoop moved to defer the second reading for three months. Upon 
a division this amendment was carried by 83 to 40 ; so the bill is lost. 

NEW BILLS, 

Mr. M. Gibson, in Committee of the whole House, obtained leave to bring 
in a bill for confirming certain provisional orders made by the Board of Trade 
under the General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, and the General Pier and 
Harbour Act, 1861, Amendment Act. 

Mr. Hadfield obtained leave to bring in a bill to amend the law relating to 
judgments, executions, statutes, recognizances, and lites pendentes, 


THURSDAY, JUNE 1, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
MEXICO. 

Farl RUSSELL drew the attention of their Lordships to the position of 
affairs in Mexico. He said he wished to correct some misapprehension 
which existed with respect to a convention signed for a satisfaction of the 
British claims in Mexico. The treaty, it was true, had been signed ; but 
as it was found it had reference to another treaty, by which the Mexican 
Government gave certain considerations to the United States for a loan to 
be raised in that country, her Majesty’s Government, thinking such a con- 
vention would lead to a great difficulty, had determined not to ratify that 
convention. He had also torefer to another circumstance which had created 
an unfavourable impression in Paris—viz., that the British troops had been 
withdrawn, and that the French troops bad been left alone to meet the diffi- 
culty. The fact was, a naval force had been sent, on board of which there were 
700 marines, but, as there was no fear of a collision at Vera Cruz, those troops 
were removed, it never being intended that they should march up the country. 
When the rupture with the French on tho one side, and the English and 
Spanish on the other, took place the officer in command determined to haul 
down his flag. There never had been any British land troops in Mexico ; 
therefore it was a misapprehension to say they had been withdrawn, and 
there was no foundation for the statement that such a proceeding took place. 

After some remarks from the Earl of Carnarvon and the Earl of Malmesbury 
the subject dropped. 

Several bills were advanced a stage. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
CAPTAIN OSBORNE AND CHINA. 

Lord R. MONTAGU asked the Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whe her it was true that the eervices of Captain Sherrard Osborne, or of any 
other officer of her Majesty's Navy, were ts be placed at the disposal of the 
Chinee Government; whether such officer will be paid by the Chinese 
Government; whether he will, at the same time, retain his commission 
and continue to receive pay as an officer in her Majesty's Navy, and whether 
one or more gun-boats are to be lent to the Chinese Government for any 
purpose they may think proper. 

Mr. LAYARD said an applica ion had been made for the services of Captain 
Osborne and other officers, but the subject was still under the consideration 
of her Majesty's Government. He was not aware that any gun-boats were 
to be lent to the Chinese. 

TROOPS TO CANADA. 

Colonel W. STUART asked the Secretary of State for War whether a free 
passage would be granted to the wives and families of officers who were 
sent out to Canada during the past winter; or any other allowance be made 
to enable them to join their husbands in Canada ? 

Sir G, LEWIs said arrangements were in progress for providing free p as- 
cages for the persons alluded to, 

THE TREATY WITH JAPAN. 

Mr. WHITE wished to know, seeing that the Japanese Ambassadors had 
left the country, when the ports which were to be opened to British commerce 
would be opened, and, if the opening were to be postponed, why that course 
had been adopted ? 

Mr, LAYARD said her Majesty’s Government had come to the determination 
of deferring the execution of the third article of the treaty of 1898 involving 
the opening of the port of Osaca for five years from January 1, 1863, ‘Lhe 
other portions of the treaty would be fully enforced. 

MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS, &C., AMENDMENT BILL. 


The House then proceeded with the consideration of several amendments 
proposed by Mr. Lindsay and other hon. members on the bringing up of the 
Teportupon the Merchant Ships Acts Amendment Bill. 

GROWTH OF COTTON IN INDIA, 

On the motion for going intvu Committee of Supply, Mr. J. B. Smiri 
called the attention of the House to the obstacles which existed in India 
to the increased growth of cotton, and to the importance to India and 
to this country of their removal. The hon. member in an able sp eh 
contended that from the experiments of Mr, Shaw and other English gentle- 
men in the cultivation of cotton in India, there was no doubt that that 
portion of our empire could be made to produce as fine cotton as that of 
America, and in as large a quantity as this country desired. To effect that 
object it was only necessary to introduce English superinteadence, [English 
capital, and the use of the English plough into India. In conclusion, he 
moved for a copy of further correspondence relating to the improvement 
of the navigation of the River Godavery. 

Mr. SMOLLETT thought the Government of India ought not to be called 
upon to stimulate the growth of cotton by direct means, but if any obstacle 
existed to its cultivation the Government were bound to remove it if they 
could, In his opinion the obstruction to the production of cotton 
was the want of permanent tenure in the land. He thought the plan of 
opening up the Godavery River for navigation a very ill-advised scheme, and 
he hoped the Government would not think of carrying it out. 

The discussion was continued throughout the remainder of the night. 


Mr. 
egunection 
the Two M 
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PAUPERISM.—Another special monthly return has been issued showing 
the number of paupers relieved in certain unions. The number in receipt of 
relief in Ashton-under-Lype at the close of April was no less than 265 per 
cent more than in the corresponding week of last year, but at the end of 
May it had increased to 385 per cent—8434 instead of 1740. In Blackburn 
the increase over last year was 268 per cent at the end of April, 291 at theend 
of May ; in Preston 243 per cent at the end of April, 273 at the end of May ; 
in Stockport 226 per cent at the close of April, 272 a month later, In 
Burnley the increave over last year has been about 150 percent ; in Rochdale 
118; in Haslingden, Bury, and Oldham not so great. In Bolton, Chorlton, 
Chorley, and Wigan it has been less. In Manchester at the end of April the 
pauperism was 108 per cent above last year’s, at the end of May 115; in 


Salford 74. In Liverpool the increase was 43 per cent at the close of April, | 
i at the close of May. Im Birmingham the increase at the close of May was 
23 per cent over last year, in Stoke 9 per cent, in Leeds 7. In Nottingham, 


Shetlield, and Coventry the pauperism at the end of May wus lees than at the 
same period of 184. : ’ 


‘ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
THE SCULPTURE. 

Tr is not a little remarkable that at a time when the feeling of the 
public for monumental statues and portrait busts of the good and 
the great is so decidedly shown, the sculpture room of the Academy 
should be found to contain scarcely any designs for monuments and 
statues intended for public places. This is the more surprising as 
every one must have remarked how completely we have been rival- 
ing the ancient Romans for years past in the desire for monumental 
honours. It has of late not demanded any great national celebrity 
to gain the honour of a public statue; a man may merely have been 
a local favourite or benefactor, t> inspire his friends with the 
desire to perpetuate his person and features in a form durable as 
brass ; and there never appears to be any difficulty in obtaining the 
funds for the purpose, although the sum required for a statue is 
necessarily considerable, In the instance of the monuments to the 
late Prince Consort there is not a town of importance in the whole 
kingdom but is contemplating, or actually constructing, a monument 
to his memory, while we have seen a proposition gravely put forward 
for converting the whole Green Park into a sort of Forum. No 
doubt, too, when the large sum subscribed for the metropolitan monu- 
ment is applied, we shall see a work of art on a larger scale than 
anything hitherto attempted. Something, probably, is to be attributed 
to the greater attention now generally bestowed upon making 
ornamental additions to cities and towns, and the decided taste of the 
public for works of art of some kind—whether always of the best is 


THE 


-another question ; but at the root of this general desire for statues 


of public characters there is much of the same disposition which 
induced the Romans, in the height of their national greatness, to 
surround the Forum with portrait statues and busts of their notable 
men. Now, one great result of this, so far as art is concerned, is that 
with us, as with the ancients, statues must be supplied, and sculptors 
must be found, whether Nature confers her gifts of genius or not. 
Another point of importance is that just in proportion as the ancient 
sculptors lost their faculty for conceiving great ideal works, and 
contented themselves with modelling Roman Emperors and their 
wives and daughters in the attitudes and with the attributes of 
rods and goddesses, the art of sculpture became more and more de- 

ed and feeble, more and more a trade and less of an art. The 
same thing had befallen the Greek sculptors, though to a smaller 
extent, because the greater wealth and luxurious taste of the Romans 
encouraged the fashion of having many portrait busts in every house, 
even of the children and the pet animals, and thus sculpture was ab- 
sorbed in works of this kind, a great number of which exist to the 
present day, and, singularly enough, exhibit precisely cor- 
responding faults to those which infect our modern sculpture. 
Perhaps if our sculptors were not so taken up with monuments 
of one sort and another, and with portrait busts, they would not 
show us anything very excellent in ideal sculpture of the grand 
style; but, whether the high faculty is vanished from modern art or 
not, there 1s no avoiding the confession that both the International 
Exhibition and the Academy Exhibition are inferior in every respect 
to the point reached ten years ago. There 1s no work from the 
Germans equal to Kiss’s ‘‘ Amazon,” none from France like the 
“Prémier Berceau” of Auguste Debay; from the Italians nothing 
great, and from English sculptors nothing to compare with Gibson's 
“Hunter,” Macdonald's “Andromache,” or Bebnes’ “ Startled 
Nymph.” But from the sculptors of the nation youngest in the 
art, which has not yet arrived at the monumental era of its life, 
there are works showing decidedly greater power and finer feeling 
than were displayed in the “ Greek Slave” of 1851. The sculpture- 
room of the academy was never more bare of interest; one or two 
groups at the most can be spoken of seriously and critically, and 
these are not of a high order. 

Of the four academician sculptors Mr. Marshall alone exhibits a 
work; it represents a young ancient Briton receiving from his 
mother his father's torque—an ornamental symbol of chieftainship 
handed from father to son, and cherished as dearly as the family 
honour. The figures are life-size and nearly nude ; in this respect, 
therefore, not true to the customs of the time, and suggestive rather 
of a Venus angry with Cupid than a Celtic mother encouraging her 
boy in the barbarian chivalry of his race. ‘he group does not 
express the story, except that the mother is fastening the torque 
round the arm of her son. We notice the common failing in this 
as in so many groups of modern sculpture, in theartist trying to treat 
a natural subject in the grand ideal manner. If the realistic treat- 
ment had been adopted the sculptor would have been more at ease, 
more really capable, and his work would have been all that we 
require—true and natural. As it is, we hardly know which most to 
condemn—the feebleness of the conception, the cect mr of 
the treatment, or the general want of study and knowledge in the 
technical features of the work. 

A prominent figure in the room is a model of Mr. Durham’s 
“Enrope,” a seated colossal figure, one of four to represent the 
four quarters of the globe, and to stand at the angles of the 
sculptor's monument of the 1851 Exhibition in the Horticultural 
Gardens. As a piece of architectural sculpture, the figure is 
excellent; it composes well with the general form of the monument, 
and, as the statue is, according to custom, a lady crowned with 
a Roman mural crown, holding a sheathed sword covered with 
laurels, and leaning her hand upon a radder, it sufficiently helps 
to exhibit the meaning of the monument. Being a closely-dra) 
figure, the head and arms are the cag, & parts to test the sculptor by ; 
and here the conventional forms have been carefully followed, 
without venturing to be too close to nature. The drapery, also, is 
strictly legitimate. In the other impersonations of the nations we 
hope the sculptor will give himself a little more liberty and adopt 
the most distinct type, as well as the most realistic style 
of accessories. In picturesque sculpture, which is, in fact, the 
only style that seems to remain for our art, nothing can be 
accomplished without much more realism. Any compromise between 
the ideal and the real leads only to unsatisfying and commonplace 
productions that excite neither praise nor blame. 

The full-size model of a statue of Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, 
erected at Exeter by h’s friends, is the work of Mr. E. B. Stephens. 
Seen in a room, the portraiture seems to be accurate, and the artist 
has shown his cleverness in modelling the ordinary dress of a gentle- 
man without any attempt to paste the trousers on to the boots in the 
ridiculous way we have seen done. The question with all these 
statues is, How will it look in situ ? Frequently a figure which 
appears to have the right proportions in the studio becomes com- 
rr distorted when placed in the destined ition. This is, we 
firmly believe, one great cause of the huge heads and dumpy figures, 
the short arms and long legs, that commonly deform our public 
heroic statues. There is but one way of obviating it, and that is by 
the sculptor taking the trouble to model his statue on the spot for 
which it is intended; at least, he must be a Michael Angelo if he 
can dispense with this. P 

Mr. Weekes, A.R.A., exhibits with commendable courage his 
design for the Guards’ memorial; but we cannot see that there is 
much to choose between it and the work of Mr. Bell which, whether 
we like it or no, has passed into the substantial form. In bas- 
relief adapted for metal-work, Mr. 
a’ very good position; his style may be borrowed somewhat, 
perhaps, from M. Vechte; but this is allowable, especially 
when so much genuine power and originality are shown as in Mr. 
Armstead’s work of a presentation shield for Sir James Outram, with 


six compartments, each containing a subject in the Indian mutiny | 


campaign with which Sir James was concerned— Havelock resigning 
his command to Sir James at Lucknow, the defence of the Residency 
at Hyderabad, the charge of the Volunteer Cavalry under Sir James 


Outram at Lucknow, an alto relievo very admirably designed, and | 


other scenes. 

The busts, though we know that many of them are really very 
skilfully carved, and, with certain allowances for the idealising 
propensities of the sculptors, very iike the originals, yet form 
such a decorons crowd of respectable personages that it becomes a 
task of no ordinary patience to pick out those which have merit as 
works of art. The bust of the late Prince Consort by Mr. Theed, 
who was expressly intrusted with the duty, and of course had every 


H. H. Armstead has gained | 


opportunity, is undoubtedly one of the most perfect likenesses, but 
not a perfect portrait. It wants the look of thought and animation, 
and strikes us as being too timidly executed. The busts noticeable 
for fine carving and pliant play of the features are those of Gibson, 
the sculptor, by G. K. Ewing; Mr. Macdowell, R.A., also a sculptor 
of eminence, by W. F. Woodington; Lord Clyde, by G. E. Ewing; 
Sir R. C. Kirby, by T. Butler; Brunel, the engineer, by E. W. Wyon; 
Marshal Pelissier, by Baron Marochetti, A RA; and the Earl of 
Cardigan, by the same sculptor, who sends a bust of a lady, in which 
the colouring of the eyes is attempted and the marble tinted in the 
style which there is now a fancy for introducing, and which must, we 
think, be brought tothe point of condemnation or approval by the 
tinted Venus of Gibson in the International Exhibit:on. 


THE SHEFFIELD CEMETERY DISCLOSURES.—SINGULAR INSTANCE OF 
MISTAKEN IDENTITY.—Isaac Howard, the sexton of Wardsend Cemetery, 
was on Monday again brought before the magistrates at Sheffield, when 
an application was made for his discharge, under the following extra- 
ordinary circumstances:—On the day after the riots a woman named 
Shearman visited the cemetery, and, on looking into the hole containing an 
accumulation of disinterred coffins and corpses, identified one of the bodies 
as |that of her child, Edward Charles Shearman, who was buried in the 
cemetery in September last, at the age of two years and one month. She spoke 
to the child from the face, which was in a good state of preservation, from 
the coffin, and from some pieces of “* bump” sheeting which had been put in 
the coffin to keep the head straight. She sent for her husband and a neigh- 
bour, both of whom contirmed her identity, ‘The coffin and body were accord- 
ingly removed by the husband, who tock them home and placed them ina 
workshop near his house. The body was there shown to three neighbour 
women who had nursed the child during life, including the one on whose 
knees it had expired. They all said the body was that of Mrs. Shearman’s 
child, and the Shearmans had so litule doubt on the matter that they pro- 
cured a new coffin and had the body properly reinterred. At the examination 
of Howard on Friday week, the father, mother, and neighbours all swore 
in the most positive manner to the identity of the child, the father, when 
asked if he had had the graye reopened to see whether his child had been 
disturbed, replying that it was no use, as he was quite certain the body 
found in the hole was that of his child. On the application of the sexton's 
solicitor, the grave was reopened at an early hour on the previous morning 
by the sexton, under the protection and surveillance of the chief constable 
and a body of police, It wasfound not to have been disturbed, the coffin 
being in a pertect state, with the child's name on the plate. Under these 
circumstances the Bench remanded the sexton on the charge of disinterring 
the child Shearman. Mr. Gould, for the prosecution, immediately applied 
to have him detained under a fresh warrant, charging him with disinternng 
the bodies of persons unknown, and he was aetained accordingly, and 
remanded until Friday, 

THe FLEET RiveER,—“ Have you a river in London like the Seine,” asked 
a Parisian once of Swift or some other patriotic Englishman. *“ Yes,” was 
the patriotic and spleuetic answer; ‘at least we had one, but we were so 
ashamed of it we covered it up.” Such was the irreverent way in which the 
Fieet Ditch was spoken of, but the stream appears now to be asserting his 
right to be looked at, for the roadway over the sewer has fallen in in several 
places, The accident is attributed to the late heavy rains. Theconsequence 
las veen considerable damage to the houses in the neighbourhvoa, whion 
have been flooded by the damming up of the current. There has been 
another and @ more extensive collapse of the Fleet sewer in the new Victoria- 
street, between Coppice-row and the Clerkenwell Sessions House. About 150 
feet of the sewer has fallen in, carrying with it the wall and arches built over 
at the spot in connection with the Metropolitan Railway. Nearly 200 mcn 
were employed about the place at the time, but fortunately symptoms of the 
fall were discovered in ume, and the men were called olf. ‘Lhe stream is 
completely dammed up, and is overflowing the neighbourhood. 

THE POPLAR HOsriraAL.—The anniversary dinner of this increasngly 
useful charity took place at the Brunswick Tavern at Blackwall on Wednes- 
day evening—Peter Rolt, Esq., in the chair. A large gathering, including 
most of the principal gentlemen connected with the mercantile marine, did 
honour to thecause. Atter the usual loyal toasts, “ ‘The Army,” ‘** The Navy,” 
“ The Volunteers,” and ** The Naval Reserve” were responded to—the three 
first by General Sambuca and Captain Lean, and the latter by Captain Wil-on, 
whose heroism in recapturing his vessel, the Emily St. Pierre, guined him, of 
course, an enthusiastic reception. The whole affair passed off with con- 
siderable spirit under the able direction of Mr. Toole, who officiated as toast- 
master, and a very excellent dinner was pleasantly concluded by the 
announcement that the subscriptions amounted to £1073, 

THE MIDDLE TEMPLE,—It is rumoured that it is in contemplation by 
the Benchers of this inn, in deference t» the public, to make some change in 
the constitution of the Bench, by the introduction of the members of the 
Bar who still wear the stuff! gown. If what we hear be correct, the selection 
is to be made by the existing Benchers, and not by the election of the Bar 
from its own ranks. We feel bound to say that this half measure of reform 
will not be satisfactory to the public. What is wanted is a tribunal in which 
both the public and the Bar can have confidence, and tuch a tribunal will 
not be constituted on the principle of self-election, even though its area may 
be somewhat ex larged beyond its present limits.—<S/ar, 

THE CORONERSHIP OF MIDDLESEX.—The Middlesex magistrates havo 
conferred the coronership of the eastern division of the county upon Mr. 
Humphreys. Mr. G. W. Payne, the Coroner for the Duchy and Liberty of 
Lancaster, applied to have one of the other subdivisions conferred upon him ; 
but the opinion of the law officers of the Crown having been taken, it was 
aguinst his claims, and therefore the magistrates declined to comply with his 
request. The contest for the central district is likely to be a very severe one. 
The candidates—Dr. Lankester and Mr. Lewis—are holding public meetings 
and addressing the freeholders, ‘There is also a contest for the western 
division. 

THE CANONIZATION AT ROME,.—Letters of the 8th from Rome give full 
accounts of the ceremony which took place that day at St. Peter's. The 
illumination of the church with 15,000 candles seems to have been a failure :— 
“The effect is not brilliant. So vast are the proportions of the church that 
it {x in comparative darkness, as if stars of the fourth magnitude wero 
glittering faintly. Seen from without, the walls had the appearance of 
being inlaid with bright mosaics, while the smoke of the candles and of the 
incense gave the interior the appearance of a vast theatre in a thick London 
fog. The lighting-up was a decided mistake, and the less said about it the 
better. Nearly 400 mitres were here assembled, a sight which the world has 
not seen for centuries, and perhaps will never see again. After these and a 
number of other officers, his Holiness is borne into the church mag- 
niticently attired, having two large fans or flags of feathers at his 
side, and holding @ wax taper in his left hand, while with his right 
be bleeses the multitude. It is impossible to give an adequate idea of 
the feeling which his appearance awakened among men who had come 
from all parts of the world to see the representative of St. Peter, the 
depositary of the Holy Spirit, the half man half God, as they regarded him, 
about whom they read and talked, and for whom they had prayed since 
they were children no higher than the knee, ‘Le Saint Pere! Le Saint 
Pere ;’ exclaimed the French priests ; ‘ 11 Santo Padre!’ cried the Italians ; 
and Germans, Spaniards, Greeks, Americans, and English all manifested the 
same zeal, each in his different tongue. The singers of the Vatican chanted 
with their unearthly voices ‘Tu es Petrus,’ and the voices, not so much 
softened as rendered more meagre by the distance, glided like ghosts through 
the building, At times another body of men chanted ‘Ave maris stella,” 
and it was thus that the Pope was borne through 50,000 worshippers from 
every country under the sun to the high altar beyond the tomb of the 
Apostle, where he descended from his seat, and, after praying, was again 
carried forward to the throne at the upper end of the nave. After much 
doing of homage and chanting of ‘ Veni, Creator Spiritus,’ follows the 
actual canonisation, a few words spoken by the Pope, and then the news is 
annonneed by cannon out in the open air, anda‘ Te Denm’ by the mul- 
titude in the church.” 


THE PACHA OF ECYPT’S YACHT. 

Tux Faid Gahaad—the yacht of his Highness Said Pacha—at 
present moored off the arsenal, Woolwich, was built at Millwall a 
few years back, by Mare and Co., and lengthened 75ft. during the 
present year by Messrs. George Forrester and Co., of Liv: 1. She 
is now being fitted with a lower deck for stores—termed a lazzarette 
deck—and also with increased cabin accommodation for the officers 
and berths for the crew. 


Her internal fittings are of the most costly description, the main 
saloon panelled with papier-maché, covered with gold scroll- 
work, and filled in with bouquets of flowers. The furniture consists 


of two massive armchairs, richly inlaid and covered with morocco, 
and the couches and settees are of rosewood, covered with the same 
| material as the chairs. The sleeping-room of the Pacha is fitted in 
a similar manner, except that the panels are filled in with beautifully- 
painted landscapes in lieu of flowers. 

The principal dimensions of the yacht are as follow :—Length, 
| 380ft. ; th of beam, 40/t.; depth of hold, 29ft.; burthen, 
2860 tons. The vessel is fitted with Mandslay’s double cylinder 
engines, and her average speed is 14} knots per hour. 

Tn distinction from most craft, she is painted entirely white above 
| the water-line, below which she is copper colour. The stem is highly 
ornamented with gold ecroll, and on the ceutre of each paddle-box is 


a crescent and star in gold. ? , 
As his Highness at present lives on board of his yacht, where he 


has every accommodation and luxary his rank and hebits require ; 
he literally has his ‘ home upon the deep. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
DISTINGUISHED VISITORS. 

TE Princesses Alice and Beatrice were amongst the earliest visitors 
on Saturday last. Their Royal Highnesses were waited on on their 
arrival by Sir Wentworth Dilke, and conducted by him through the 
Picture Gallery and the French Court. Shortly afterwards his Highness 
the Pacha of Egypt arrived, and commenced that active, businesslike 
inspection of the goods which generally ends in his Highness making 
large purchases. On hearing that the junior members of the Royal 
family were in the building, his Highness expressed himself desirous 
of a presentation, and was in the first instance conducted to 
Princes Arthur and Leopold, who had just entered, attended 
by Major Elphinstone. The greeting between these august per- 
sonages was exceedingly cordial on both sides, the young 
Princes shaking hands with the Pacha in the hearty English 
manner, and the Pacha returning the compliment with a very 
creditable imitation of the vigour of our insular mode of salutation. 
Subsequently his Highness was presented to the young Princesses, 
and had a gracious reception. In addition to these Royal and vice- 
regal visitors we observed a good many of the nobility and persons 
of distinction scattered over the building. Amongst others, the 
Earl of Derby and Karl Grey were amongst the audience on the 
eastern platform, who listened to M. Lazare’s performance onCollard’s 
“ grand” piano, and the Bishop of London spent a good deal of time 
in the civil and military engineering departments. 

The Prince of Wales, accompanied by Princess Alice, paid his 
first visit on Monday; and their Royal Highnesses, who were con- 
ducted by Sir Charles Dilke, visited almost every part of the building. 
They were, of course, recognised wherever they passed, and if the 
crowd at times pressed rather closely round the party, it may be 
only fair to put it down toa very excusable interest in the Prince's 
return from his recent travels rather than to any mere vulgar 
curiosity. ‘The Prince of Wales and the other juvenile members of 

he Royal family have continued to visit the exhibition nearly every 
ay during the week. 
DANGEROUS STATE OF THE MACHINERY. 

We must earnestly urge upon the commissioners the necessity of 
providing further precautions in some shape or other in the ima- 
chinery annexe. Sooner or later some dreadful calamity will happen 
unless means are taken to prevent people wandering at their will 
among all the moving wheels and belts. On Friday week a lady’s 
dress was caught in one of the machines, and but for the energetic 
interference of the bystanders and the ready presence of mind ot the 


i i t of gear, the conse- | J fs 
attendant, who instantly threw the machinery out of g on | pate: an well aa by o colive vate. ound te the tomb of Amenophis 


uences might have been a serious accident. In this department 
the electric light still continues to be a great attraction; but now 


that the crowd round that part of the passage is so great there is | 


hardly any possibility of getting into its proper focus, and arrange- 
ments are being made to place a reflector in the gallery at the 
western end of the nave between the two great organs. The machi- 
nery will remain and work in its present position, and the light will 


be transmitted along a wire to this point, whence it will be reflected | 


80 a8 to be visible all down the nave to the eastern end. 
THE EGYPTIAN COURT. 

The Egyptian Court, to which public attention is, no doubt, very 
much attracted just now from the frequent visits of the Viceroy to 
the exhibition, has had the finishing touches given to it within the 
last day or two; and, though but a small space is afforded to the 
hereditary pachalic, the selection of articles has been so careful, and 
they are so well arranged, that in a few cases we get a very fair idea 
of the resources and the peculiar industries of that ancient country. 


The exhibition is divided into three portions—the products of modern | 


Esypt, of the Soudan, and the relics of ancient Egypt. The looms 
o! 


airo contribute the largest proportion of the first division, and | 


the silks are particularly remarkable for the strength of their texture. 
In the patterns there is hardly any departure from the traditional 
peek pd but the lustre of the colours, even in the ordinary fabrics 
by the fellahs for their féte dresses, is unusually splendid Of 

the finer tissnes there are some very beautiful specimens. 
The woollen and the cotton goods, too, are well represented ; 
and what makes the exhibition more valuable and really 
interesting is that we see, not what the select Egyptian looms can 
turn ont on special order, but the ordinary fabrics produced for 
— use and export. The Viceroy is the sole exhibitor in this 
epartment, and the aim of his commissioners seems to have been 
to give a reliable impression of the general manufactures of the 
country. In many cases the articles shown here have n bought 


in the rs, and there are hardly any which have been manufac- | 


tured for this exhibition. Almost the only articles de luxe which 
appear are specimens of tent cloths, manufactured for his Highness, 
which are certainly very magnificent, being a mixture of silk and 
gold tissue. The scarves for the officers of the army of scarlet and 
gold, the slippers, the stems of the chibouks (which have an extra- 


ordinary amount of gold-wire lavished on them), and the saddlery, | 


are also very creditable samples of what the Cairo workmen can do 
when they are called on to execute orders from rich patrons. 
There is a beautiful case of saddlery, of which the most im- 
nieve is a dromedary saddle of green velvet and silver em- 
roidery, on which the A Gene | made his pilgrimage to Mecca. 
The saddle of purple and gold by the side of it is the ordi- 
nary harness of the Cairo donkey, except when he happens 
to have an owner of the lowest class. Decidedly, as far as 
fine raiment goes, Eevpt, to judge from this case, is the paradise of 
beasts of burden. In the ladies’ dresses, which occupy another 
portion of the same cases, are shown specimens of a new industry in 
Cairo—an imitation of the thick massive gold embroidery of the 
West, as distinguished from some single thread, which is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Egyptian embroidery. 
are exhibited some marvellous specimens of gold filigree-work, 
executed by the negroes, which in beauty of finish equal anything 
shown 1n silver from Genoa and Malta, without making any allowance 
for the rough tools they use. There are numerous specimens of the 
manafactures of the southern provinces of Egypt, most of which 
probably would attract considerable attention mm an ethnographical 
museum. The arms, the ordinary domestic utensils. the musical 
instruments, and the ornaments of tliese remote peoples are shown ; 


To the manufactures of the South they contribute ivory, which we 
see worked up in several elaborate sets of chessmen ; ostrich feathers, 
which appear in the shape of exquisite fans ; and other articles of 
minor importance. From the Arsenal of Cairo there is exhibited a 
stand of admirably-finished rifles, bayonets, and other arms, all used 
by the Egyptian army, and all produced by Arab workmen, under 
the direction of M. Minié, who has been for some years in the 
service of his Highness. ‘he fertile soil of Egypt is but imperfectly 
represented here, though there are a few specimens of wheat, oats, 
cummin, and other products. There is a small sample of the cotton 
which is produced in large quantities along the coast, though 
it is hung too high up to be examined. Of the ordinary Jeather- 
work of the country there are numerons samples, the most important 
of which is the camel harness in ordinary use among the Bedouins. 
The portion of the exhibition which will excite most interest, 
however, is the contributions from the Cairo Maseum, The Viceroy, 
among his other titles to distinction, has the credit of being the first 
Mussalman Sovereign who has formed a museuin. 
destroying the monuments of antiquity, he has done all in his 
power to preserve them, and, under the care of the accomplished 


From Soudan | 


In thé front of the case is a poniard, the blade of which is elaborately 
chased with figures representing the fight of a lion and a bull, and 
close by the hilt is the cartouche, or privat 


| Behind is a diadem of massive gold, in the frent of which is a box, 


with the cartouche graven on it, supported by two exquisitely- 
carved sphynxes. The posterior portion is set with coloured stones, 
lapis lazuli, cornelian, and turquoise, and it has a peculiar tongue 
rising above the head, which served to divide the hair of the wearer. A 
hatche‘—the symbol of divinity—has on the blade a curious repre- 
sentation of Amosis sacrificing a barbarian captive, and on the handle 
a complete genealogy of his Majesty. A massive gold chain, pretty 
nearly a yard long, suspended to a scarabwus of marvellous work- 
manship, and near it is a collar of equal beauty, with three large 
golden bees suspended from it. The most curious article is a 
golden boat mounted on four wheels, with twelve oarsmen in silver, 
and a figure in gold seated in the midst, probably an eftigy of the 
dead Queen, This is supposed to symbolise the voyage of the soul 
after death, and may be regarded as another proof of the belief of 
the Egyptiau in the immortality of the soul. The most elaborate 
of all the ornaments is a pectoral, or brooch, which represents 
King Amosis between two divinities, who are pouring over him 
the water of purification. Both sides of this ornament are beau- 
tifully finished—one side in gold, the other in coloured stones. 
There are a profusion of other ornaments bracelets, rings, neck: 
laces—in gold of excellent quality, all. of which were found on her 
Majesty's person, and all of them, it is conjectured, made specially 
for her adornment in the coffin. The two great earrings are of a 
later date, and bear the cartouche of Rameses, of the twentieth 
dynasty. On the other side of the court is a case which contains a 
complete Pantheon of the Exyptian deities, among which a beautiful 
figure of Isis is, perhaps, the rarest and most beautiful. A small 
figure of an Egyptian demon, about the size of one’s little finger, in 
blue enamel, is unique, and a great price has already been offered 
for it by the director of the Museum of the Louvre. The figures of 
the hippopotamus and the little head below are remarkable for the 


| beautiful shade of blue—the real blew d’Egypte, which modern 


manufacturers have in vain attempted to reproduce. It has 
generally been believed that the Egyptians had no knowledge of 
the art of enamelling ; but this theory is destroyed by these speci- 


(the Greek Memnon), which is ornamented with small plaques of 
various coloured enamels. The most curious object in the case is a 
sort of model mummy case. By the side of the body sits the soul, 
and on the side of the coffin are inscribed prayers supposed to be 
addressed to the body by the soul, beseeching it to remain undis: 
turbed until the day of resurrection, when the two will be found 
together again. Over this very complete illustration of ancient and 
modern Egypt is fitly placed a fine portrait of Mehemet Ali, the 
energetic founder of the modern prosperity of the country. 


THE MUSICAL PERFORMANCES, 


Shortly after the opening of the exhibition it was suggested that 
if some of the many splendid pianofortes and other musical instru- 
ments exhibited were converted into “ machinery in motion,” and 
made to discourse sweet sounds, instead of remaining still and silent, 
a great attraction would be added to the exhibition, a great boon 
conferred upon the visitors, and a decided advantage secured to the 
exhibitors in that class by permitting the merits of their instru- 
ments to be displayed. The suggestion was at once adopted, and 
the several distinguished makers of pianos, organs, &c., who have 
instraments in the building secured the services of distinguished 
performers, who from time to time delight the crowds who peram- 
bulate the various portions of the exhibition. Mr. Bliss, on 
Kirkman’s pianos; M. Lazarre, on Collards’ ; other eminent artistes 


| on the instruments of Erard and other makers, daily make the walls 
| echo with the best compositions of the best masters, performed upon 


some of the finest instruments in existence; and, but for one draw- 
back, this arrangement would be productive of unmitigated delight 
and satisfaction. But, unfortunately, there is a drawback—there is 
no method in this sweet madness. It is impossible, it is said, to 
have too much of a good thing. Now music is undoubtedly 
a good thing; but every day’s experience proves that there 
is too much of it at the exhibition—that is, there is too much 
of it, seeing that it is not always played in harmony; and 
we would suggest to the Commissioners that some order should be 
taken with the musical instruinents, which are really making some of 
the courts unapproachable. Nobody can pay much attention to what 
they have come to see when there are a couple of pianos and a har- 
monium trying to drown each other, with perhaps a brazen instra- 
ment with some unpronounceable name overhead, and an organ or 
two in the distance, It is very right that exhibitors should be 
allowed to display the merits of their instruments, but it would be 
easy to allot separate hours to each, or at least to make some arrange- 
ments by which visitors would not be obliged to be within earshot of 
more than two at once. At present, in some places one is sure to 
find two or three going together within a few yards of each other, as 
if the object of each was to drown his rival, and numerous complaints 
are made every day by the visitors who have to pursue their work of 
observation in the midst of this discord, which, of course, defeats its 
own object ; for who can judge of the merits of an instrument when 
the tones it emits are mingled with, and marred by, those given out 
by others in its immediate neighbourhood ? 
THE CAVALLI GUN. 

The implements of war shown are certainly one of the most 
remarkable, as they are one of the most attractive features of the 
exhibition. In a late Number (see ILtustrat#p Times of May 17) 
we gave some details concerning the most striking of the ordnance 
exhibited, But there is one piece which, although not perhaps so 
likely to attract attention as the beautiful specimens of ordnance 
contributed from the Royal Gun Factory, and by Whitworth, Lan- 


| caster, and others, is yet deserving of notice, and which has an 
and there is also a very complete display of the pottery of | 
Assouan, which for lightness and bzauty of form is perhaps | 
one of the most remarkable productions of an uncivilised people. | 


Instead of | 
| at once that the weapon is capable of doing good service where 


director, M. Auguste Mariette, who acts as his chief com- | 


missioner here, a collection is rapidly being formed at Cairo 
which, though now only two or three years old, is in some 
respects already superior to any of the European museums. In 
one of the cases in this court is exhibited a collection of ancient 
Kyyptian jevellery of extraordinary rarity, all the results of re- 
searches carried on by M. Mariette at Thebes, and, with one or 
t vo exceptions, all forming part of the funeral ornaments of Queen 
Aah-Hoteh, the mother ot Amosis, the first King of the eighteentt 


interest apart froin its own merits. Who in this country does not 
take a warm interest in the rising fortunes of the Italian people ? 
and who lias not rejoiced to see a race which of old time played so 
distinguished a part in the world, and which in later ages has 
contributed so much to the most refined enjoyments of which our 
natures are susceptible, rising, as it were, from ruin — from 
centuries of degradation and bondage, again asserting their right to 
a place in the family of nations, and showing that they are fully 
capable of sustaining such a position? And if we feel interested in 
the resurrection of Italian nationality, we must, as a natural conse- 
quence, look with curiosity, at least, on any instrament which has 
played a prominent part in enabling the Italians to accomplish what 
they have done in establishing their independence. One such instru- 
ment is the Cavalli cannon, the style of ordnance adopted in the 
Italian army, and of the specimen of which exhibited we this week 
print an Engraving. This gun is a breech-loader, is extremely 
simple of construction, is said to be very efficient, and although not, 
perhaps, having so prepossessing an appearance (if we may be 


allowed such an expression iu speaking of an engine of destruction) | 
as the British Armstrongs and the canons rayés of the French, has | 


yet about it a practicable, work-a-day look that satisfies the beholder 


“ fields are lost and won.” 


THE VINE CROP IN BURGUNDY.—Accounts from Burgundy state that 
vineyards in that district have not been so forward sinee the year 1822, when 


| the blossoming commenced only on the 20th of May, whereas this year more 


than two-thirds of the grapes were formed previous to the lst of June. None 
of the vines remained in blossom at that period except those planted in 
onfavourable situations, A very abundant crop is to be remarked in addj- 
tion to the nnusual forwardness of the grapes, An additional fart greatly in 
favour of the viuegiowers is that the most delicate descriptions are more 
heavily laden with bunches of grapes than the cominon vines. 
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LONDON LOCOMOTION. 

THERE has been for the last week or two considerable oy. 
cry against the proprietors of the London conveyances, The 
omnibuses have raised their fares without notification beyond 
that of the alteration of a numeral, which the inside passenger 
cannot see uutil fairly entrapped and which the outside 
traveller cannot possibly behold at all. Cabmen lounging 
about the entrances of the exhibition decline small parties or 
passengers, and will not receive even large ones except at 
exorbitant fares, Even the river steam-boats have adopted 
higher rates of carriage, to the intense disgust of the regular 
travellers accustomed to sail four miles each way, morning and 
evening, to and from the City, for twopence, 

These are the only three kinds of conveyance available to 
travellers in London, In the country there are the railroada 
upon which the economical way farer by a judicious timing of his 
journey can travel at a penny a mile twenty miles an hour, But 
in the metropolis the highest hope of the cab-hirer is to be 
transported at six miles an hour and at sixpence a mile, It 
is admitted that locomotion is a metropolitan necessity, 
Consequently, cab-fares and the behaviour of cab-drivers have 
been strictly regulated by the Legislature, Now, it is a 
singular fact that, taking the three classes of London con: 
veyances as steam-boats, omnibuses, and cabs, we find 
that the cabs are subject to the most stringest legislative 
enactments, and are the dearest of all, while the chances 
of abuse and general misbehaviour towards the passenger are 
greatest ; that the omnibuses, less under control, are cheaper, 
more popular, and generally efficient and satisfactory; while 
with respect to the steam-boats, which are only compelled to be 
trustworthy of human life, no complaint is ever made except 
as to a temporary raising of the fares, which, as the vessels are 
visibly crammed, even at the increased price, is clearly a matter 
of mere fiscal arrangement, as to which the proprietors are the 
best judges, It seems to us that they have as much right to 
advance their tariff as a tradesman of his wares, should he 
think it advisable so to do, 

The bare point of political economy is simply, in the most 
direct way, adverse to legislative interference between the 
relations of supply and demand, But then, sa¥ some, 
political economy is not always the swmmum bonum, There 
are other aspects than those of abstract theory, from which 
practical matters must be regarded, Carriage of passengers in 
London is not a mere luxury, but a social necessity. We 
admit the existence of these opinions, but we utterly deny 
their soundness. However little we may admire the name of 
“political economy,” it is a curious fact that whoever strives 
to run counter to its precepts gets the worst of it, 
invariably. The Legislature has, as we have said, taken 
up this matter of the street cabs, Sixpence per mile is the 
fixed price for these conveyances, in theory, In practice, 
nobody can possibly ride a mile in a cab for sixpence, any more 
than Shylock could cut off from Antonio exactly a pound of 
flesh. Nor can any one ride two miles for a shilling or three 
for eighteen pence, You must satisfy the cabman or lay a 
wager with him of 5s, for his day's work, 5s, for a measurement, 
and 2s. costs, in all 12s, (to say nothing of your own loss of 
time and annoyance at the Police Court), against his demand 
of an extra sixpence or so, if you chose to depend on your own 
judgment in opposition to his claim. 

And this is in the city where, as our friend the anti-political 
economist tells us, carriage of passengers is a necessity. The 
existing abuses tend rather to cause it to be looked upon as a 
luxury. The true Londoner seldom steps into a vehicle 
except when driven for time, or when—we will not say in- 
cumbered, but honoured—by female company. It is some- 
what strange that, of all places in the world, London, 
where public vehicles are so necessary, should be the worst 
off for them, In Dublin, among the poor Irish at whom our 
satirists jeer, all classes ride constantly in transit from 
one part of the city to another at a distance, The cars, 
established by private enterprise, are so cheap that 
riding is more economical than waste of time and_shoe- 
leather, even to passengers of the most moderate means, The 
passenger is not stowed among rauk straw, reeking umbrellas, 
and sodden coats, but rides as pleasantly as if seated in his 
gig. The “jarvey” drives his bony hack, at which even a 
London cabman would sneer and gibe, as fast with half a score 
or more of passengers as many of the best of our London 
“hansom” men would carry two, He is generally as 
civil as one could” wish You may kuow your fare if 
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| you engage the who'e car to yourself; if you share it with 


another the driver can afford to make a better bargain. 
Tbis is what political economy teaches as the true 
systen, and it happens, in carious confirmation of its 
views, that it is this very system of vehicular conveyance, 
invented hy the Italian Bianconi, which has been the means 
of making the roads of Ireland from. end to end the best in 
the United Kingdom, of multiplying enormously the commerce 
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a 
of her chief city, of turning thousands of her most reckless 
inhabitants from “ loafers ” into honest hardworking men, and 
of saving our own country by these means the perils of 
incessant turbulence and insurrection, 

We simply offer these facts as matters for reflection and 
deep consideration, It is not our province to devise for the 
streets of London a vehicle so excellently adapted for the 
purpose as the “car’’ to be found in the metropolis of the 
sister country. We content ourselves with pointing to the 
notorious fact that the London cab, its tariff, its driver, and 
all that belongs to it, is a constant reproach to our age and 
civilisation, and simply ask our readers to consider it in relation 
to the metropolitan conveyances of other cities, and to the 
legislative restrictions of which it is the result, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

THE KING OF THE BELGIANS has had another attack of illness, but the 
last reports state that his Majesty is once more improving. 

PRINCE ALFRED lately visited, at Cherbourg, the iron-plated frigates 
Normandie and Couronne and the steam-vessel Napoléon, which are in the 
roadstead. He also went over the breakwater, arsenal, and other maritime 
establishments in the town. 

THE CROWN PRINCE OF PRUSSIA intends, as at present arranged, t° 
Jeave Berlin for London, in order to be preeent at the marriage of Princes* 
Alice and Prince Louis of Hesse, on the 1st proximo. 

LORD PALMERSTON has added Miss Emma Robinson's name to the 
Literary Civil List for a pension of £75 ayear. 

LORD LYONS, our Minister at Washington, may te expected in London 
shortly. We believe he is coming home on private business, as he has not 
been in England since the death of the Admiral, his father. 

LORD PALMERSTON was on Monday elected Master of the Trinity Houre, 
in the room of his late Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL HERBERT WATKIN W, WYNN, M.P., is seriously 
indisposed at his seat in Wales, 

THE FREE POPULATION OF THE STATES OF NEW YORK AND PENNSYL- 
YANIA is 6,787,108, and of the eleven rebel States 5,570,089. 

THE CORPORATION OF LONDON intend shortly to give a grand banquet 
at Guildhall in honour of the International Exhibition. 

THe CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, on Monday, distributed the prizes 
to the successful candidates for honours at Archbishop Tenison’s Gramu:ar 
School. In doing so te made a characteristic speech. 

THE PROFESSORSHIP OF GREEK IN DURHAM UNIVERSITY, with a 
Canonry Residentiary in Durham Cathedral annexed, has been conferred 
upon the Rey. I. 8. Evans, M.A., one of the Assistant Masters of Rugby 
School, 

IT Is sAID that a number of families in the Faubourg St. Germain are 
preparing to quit Paris for Switzerland, where the Count de Chambord is 
expected on the 20th of the present menth, 

TuE ITALIAN JOURNALS speak of a grand festival of the French 
Orphéonists at Turin and Milan, in September next, M. Delapcerte, the 
director of the féte, was received last week with great kindness by M. 
Rattazzi. 

THE PARIS JOURNALS STATE THAT M. DENTU, the publisher, is about. 
to marry Mdlle. Decamps, daughter of the celebrated painter, who lost his 
life by the accident last year at Fontainebleau. 

ACCORDING TO LETTERS FROM WARSAW, nine Polish ladies accused of 
having participated in singing hymns and reciting prayers considered by the 
police seditious were removed from the citadel of that city on the 10th, and 
transferred to convents. 

MR. MONCKTON MILNES, M.P., is confined to his room by a very severe 
attack of rheumatic gout, which not only prevented his attendance at the 
section of Social Science over which he had undertaken to preside, but will 
probably for some time incapacitate him for public business. 

Sin JOSEPH PAXTON is about to construct at Passy, near Paris, for the 
Emperor of the French, a new Crystal Palace of such dimensions that ours 
at Sydenham would sink into insignificance if placed beside it. 

A CRICKET-MATOH has been played at Lord’s ground, London, between 
eleven members of the Government side and a like number of the Opposition 
side of the House of Commons, which resulted in a majority of thirty-eight 
over the Government. 

THE PRESENTATION OF THE FREEDOM OF THE Crry to Mr. George Pea- 
body, unanimously voted by the Court of Common Council on the 22nd ult., 
will take place on Thursday, July 10. 

THE CELEBRATED VIOLINIST HERR ERNST has been stricken with 
paralysis, The proceeds of the 88th Monday Popular Concert are to be 
appropriated to him. 

THE JAPANESE AMBASSADORS have declined an invitation from the Swiss 
Federal Government to visit Switzerland. Letters from St. Petersburg state 
that the Ambassadors are shortly expected in that city. After haying visited 
the Russian capital, Vienna, Berlin, &c., they are to return to Paris, to be 
present at the fétes of the 15th of August, then proceed to Marseilles, and 
embark for Suez. 

A THOUSAND STUDENTS from Sweden and Norway have visited Copen- 
hagen, and have been received with applause by the people and feasted by the 
King. 

SIGNOR RONCONT'S health is so bad that there is no probability of his 
appearing at Covent Garden during the present season, 

Tue HOTEL DE VILLE OF BOURDEAUX has been burned down, the 
archives of the city being destroyed, together with an immense amount of 
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Mrs. ELLEN HOPE has presented to the National Life-boat Institution | 

340, as execntrix of her late husband, the Rev. F. W. Hope, for the purpose 
of enabling the institution to station a new life-boat and transporting-car- 
riage at Appledore, on the north coast of Devon, where some fearful ship- 
wrecks take place nearly every winter. 

MR. GOLDWIN SMITH has revived the question of 
Canada. He says its retention involves a desperate 
he would let the colony go. It is, he says, British connection which now | 
endangers Canada, and Canadian connection which now endangers England ; 
and he would terminate both dangers by amicable separation. 

ADVICES FROM NAPLES speak of a fresh eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 
The mountain is throwing out lava towards Pompeii, and ashes on the Portici 
side. The atmosphere of the city is charged with electricity—an ordinary 
symptom of volcanic eruptions. 

PEARLS are valued according to the purity of their colour and their size. | 
There is one existing at the present time which was obtained at the fishery 
of Atipa, in Arahia, and which was sold for £10,000, It is of a pear shape, 
and is above 2in. in length, and 4in. in diameter. 

MARSDEN, a poacher, escaped from the prison at Worksop, and, after 
being absent for several days, got into the prison again without being 
detected. the police with astonishment found him there, Marsden 
very coolly asked “If they were going to starve him to death, as they had 
allowed nothing to eat since Wednesday ?” 

A TERRIFIC FIRE HAS OCCURRED IN ST. PETERSBURG. Large ware- 
houses and shops covering several acres have been destroyed, including the 
Apraxine and Stehbukine markets, and the Minister of the Interior's 
mansion. The direction of the wind protected the Bank, The loss, accord- 
ing to some accounts, is little less than a million sterling, but it is to be 
hoped that this will prove to be over-estimated. ‘The fire is supposed to have 
been the work of an incendiary. 

THE PRUSSIAN GOVERNMENT has commenced a prosecution against Miss 
Ludmilla Assing, editress of the ‘* Memoirs of Varnhagen Von Ense,” on a 
charge of publishing matter offensive to the King. The prosecution is said 
to have been begun without his Majesty’s knowledge, and to be founded on an 
old authorisation given to the late Ministers, but not acted upon. 

BARON RICASOLI, the late Prime Minister of Italy, has just paid a visit to 
Berlin. Some of the Continental journals persist in giving a political 
character to this visit, but in other quarters it is stated that his object was 
to consult an oculist of that capital, However, Count de Launay intro- 
duced the Baron to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and accompanied him in 
interviews which he had with the English and French Ambassadors. 

THE FoWERY LIFE-BOAT, belonging to the National Life-boat Institution, 
was on Thursday week instrumental in saving, during a heavy gale of wind 
and under the most difficult cireumstances, the Danish schooner Sylphiden, 
of Nakshon, and her crew of sevenmen. The cost of this life-boat was partly 
defrayed by William Rashleigh, Esq., and the Hon. Mrs, Rash'eigh, of 
Menabilly, Cornwall. 
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THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 

Lorn Canntna is dead. On Monday evening it was known in 
the House of Commons that his case was hopeless—that, in short, 
he was dying. Mr. Gladstone, on his way to the House, called at 
the residence of the noble Lord, and brought this sad news. Lord 
Canning was the youngest and only surviving son of George Canning 
(Clarum et venerabile nomen). He inherited the viscountcy through 
his mother, who was made a Viscountess soon after the death of her 
illustrious husband. Lord Canning was originally a Conservative, 
and held office under Sir Robert Peel; but he supported Sir Robert 
in the Free-trade contests, and after the death of his great chief 
attached himself to the small band of “ Peelites,” but gradually, 
like all the rest of his colleagues, became more and more alienated 
from the Conservative party, and ultimately joined the ranks of the 
Liberals, He went to India in 1855, on the resignation of the 
Marquis of Dalhousie—went with the prospect of a peaceful reign of 
some ten years and a happy retirement at the end of it. But it was 
nottobe so. Destiny had other things in store for him ; for he had not 
been long in India before that terrific mutiny swept like a wild 
simoom over the land. It is too early yet for history to decide justly 
and impartially upon the conduct of Lord Canning in that desperate 
crisis of our Indian affairs ; but it is not too much to say that, as 
that awful event recedes, Lord Canning’s administration, which was 
severely criticised at the time, grows more and more in lustre. It 
will be remembered that he was nicknamed “ Clemency Canning” 
because he would not comply with the loud cries for vengeance which 
broke from the panic-stricken officials around him; and it was 
thought, no doubt, that this name would stick to him as an oppro- 
brium for ever. But is it so? How does the nickname look now ? 
It seems to me like a bright halo of glory rather than an opprobriam. 
Lord Canning’s loss is irreparable. In prospect of Lord Palmerston’s 
death we had come to look upon Lord Canning as his successor. 
What a sweep Death has made amongst the Peelites of late! I can 
find only two (Gladstone and Cardwell) left. 

Several canards have been fluttering about as to the fature leader- 
ship of the Conservative perty, in the event of the dethronement or 
abdication of Disraeli; but they are mere canards, unworthy of 
the slightest trust. The necessarily precedent event has not taken 
place, por can I hear that there is any immediate likelihood of 
its occurrence. ‘That a large portion of the Conservative party is 
profoundly dissatisfied with its leader, is well known; but how to 
get rid of him decently is a problem not easy to be solved; for, in 
the first place, he has still many stanch adherents ; secondly, there 
is the consideration that if he be not retained for the party he may 
possibly assume the offensive against it, which would be exceedingly 
awkward. Just fancy Disraeli below the gangway, pouring in, unre- 


other property. The museum was preserved. | i b Fanc : , 
SNOW AND Halt fell so heavily in the north of Scotland last week that | strained 5 official ties, shot and shell upon the Conservative flank ! 
some rustics in Inverness-shire were enabled to indulge in the pastime of | 1t would be a sight worth seeing to outsiders; but it is a contin- 


snowballing. 

Ti 1-1000TH OF AN INCH has been, till now, an imaginary standard, but in 
the Royal Gun Factory at Woolwich it is an actual fact that this perfection 
of fitting is attained. 

LAST WEEK & man was buried in the parish of Downton, near Salisbury, 
whose father was born in the reign of William II1., and had lived in three 
centuries, having been born in 1698 and died in 1801, 

IN ROSEDALE, a few days ago, the English miners combined to drive 
the Irish labourers out of the valley, which they did. Some sharp fighting 
took place. 

It IS STATED THAT PETER MORRISON, of the memorable Bank of Deposit, 
is now residing in Paris, with apparently little or no means of subsistence, 
and that his wife and family, who are at Folkestone, are likewise in straitened 
circumstances. 9 

THE SENTENCE AGAINST THE REV. MR. FLETCHER, for frauds upon 
the Bilston Savings Bank, has been confirmed by the Judges of the Court 
for hearing reserved Crown cases, on an appeal taken on a technical point 
of law on the part of the rev. gentleman. 

THE PRIzE of 3000f. proposed by the French Academy for the best history 
of French novel-writing, from the “ Astré” of d’Urfé to the “ Renée” of 
Chateaubriand, has just been awarded to Mdme. Dupareuet, a lady hitherto 
unknown in the literary world. 

THE CANADA PAPERS state that it is probable the Grand Trunk Railway 
will cease working. The line at present is worked at a loss of £60,000 a year, 
irrespective of loss by wear and tear of plant and of interest of capital sunk 
in the construction of the line. 

SIR WM. FRASER has declared his intention of giving annually a hand- 
some gold medal, of the value of £5, to the best swimmer in England. The 

rize is to be contended for annually, during the summer, in the Serpentine, 

yde Park, and the committee of Royal Humane Society have consented 
to me the adjudicators. 

ASMALL PIKE was hooked in the River Ouse a few days ago, and was 
being drawn to the bank, when another pike, 2ft. in length, seized it by the 
back, and both were Some seconds clapsed before the larger fish let 
go its hold. 

THE TRIAL OF MRS, VYSE for the murder of her children was on Tuesday 
postponed until the next Session of the Central Criminal Court. This was 
done in consequence of a statement that she was not yet sufficiently 
recovered to take her trial. 

THE SECRETARY OF THE JAMAICA CoTToN COMPANY reports that the 
operations of the company’s agent at Mancheoneal Bay, Jamaica, are being 
carried on with much success, the main difficulty experienced being to obtain 
the transit of the cotton when collected. 


LIEUTENANT OBRUCHEFF, an officer of the Russian Guards, has been 
Sentenced to transportation for life to Siberia, with three years’ labour in the 
— and loss of all his civil rights, for distributing revolutionary publi- 
cations, 

A LETTER FROM ROMR, of the 8th inst., says:—“ The Royal family of 
Naples are about to disperse. The young Queen, with her sister and the 
Count de Trani, are in a week or ten days to leave for the baths of Baden or 
Ems ; Count de Caserta will go to Vienna and London; the Queen-Mother to 
Switzerland; the King alone will remain here. Count de Trapani is 
tecovering, a3 are also hia three children, who, like himeeli, were attacked 


With the smallpox.’ , 


gency not to be hazarded lightly by the Conservative party. It was 
rumoured some time back, when- Conservative hopes of office were 
brightening, that he was to be “sent on an Indian venture” or 
otherwise disposed of abroad, and latterly this rumour has been 
revived. Some say that it is to Paris he is to go. But it is hardly 
believable that he would be contented thus to be shelved. For 
consider what would be his inevitable fate suppose he went to Paris 
and the Conservative Government should again speedily be over- 
thrown ; he would then be recalled, to find himself without office and 
without a seat in Parliament—in short, ostracised, and possibly for 
ever. Will, then, think you, Disraeli, with such a prospect ahead, 
allow himself thus to be got rid of? I do not believe it for a moment. 
My opinion is that he will stick to his throne like a leech, and that, 
if he should be compelled to abdicate, he will not hazard, for any 
consideration, the loss of his seat in the House. Remember, he is in 


a different position to that which he occupied a few years ago. He 
has his pension of £2000 a year. . 
On Monday the fortification business is to come under discussion 
in the House of Commons. This question of land forts against iron 
ships is creating no small stir; and sternly will the economists 
battle against the heavy expenditure to which we are committed for 
land forts. But, notwithstanding the newborn zeal for economy 
which Disraeli has evoked, I do not believe that the economists will 
t much support from the Opposition side of the House. Indeed, 
faoubt whether Disraeli will support them. The original idea was 
that land forts were to be substitutes for ships. The economists 
hold to ships (ie., movable forts) against fortifications; but I 
should not be surprised if in the end we have both. Almost all the 
authorities prefer ships to forts; but the Commissioners advocate 


forts. What if we split the difference, and build both ships and 
forts ? ee will be the expense?” Well, say fifty millions to 
begin with. 


hat is to become of the Joneses? All of us have heard of the 
comic song in which everything is done “to astonish the Browns ;” 
but now it is the Joneses who are astonishing us. It was but the other 
day that the courts of law were ringing with the cries of Joneses 
who wanted to change their name, and who were prevented by Lords 
Lieutenant and others from carrying out the iaudable design; but, 
per fus aut nefas, whether legally or illegally, the wild epidemic is 
abroad, and soon we shall expect to find the name of Jones extinct 
from among us. Here, for instance, in the Times of the 17th inst., 
does “ David Richard St. Paul, heretofore called and known by the 
name of David Richard Jones, of &., &c.,” give notice that on a 
certain day of the present month he “wholly renounced and dis- 
continued the use of the surname of Jones, aud on that day, for and 
in behalf of myself and the heirs of my body, assumed, took, and | 
used, and that I purpose and intend hereafter, &c., &e., to use, and | 
subscribe, and be called, known, and distinguished by the surname 
of St. Paul, in lieu and instead of, and in sabstitution of, the sur- 


name of Jones, so used by me as aforesaid.” Now, this is all very 
well, and nodoubt thegentleman in question feels that in many places— 
at the end of his epistles, let us say—the apostolic cognomen would 
look better than the vulgar surname; but, if this assumption of 
surnames, however great and grand, is to be permitted, what is to 
become of the aristocracy, Sir, and of that glorious band of Tory 
writers who do the aristocratic cause such yeoman’s service? If 
Jones can become St. Paul, why should not Smith transmogrify 
himselt into Howard ? why should not Blogg “ wholly renounce and 
discontinue ” the objectionable title, and become “the MacMutchkin, 
designed of Scratchbackie?” and then where shall we look for the 
“blue blood” and the ‘old tap” and the “ glorious old cocks” of 
antiquity? A levelling age, my masters! Stubbs buys his coat of 
arms from the Heralds’ College, and Jones becomes any name he 
likes, at his own free will. 

The great Webster v. Boncicault cross-action legal case has come 
to a lame and impotent conclusion, no judgment being given on either 
side ; so that Mr, Webster can advertise anything he likes as forth- 
coming at the Adelphi, and Mr. Boucicault can go away and play at 
Drury Lane, without the smallest need of each other or the partner- 
ship. Drury Lane under the Boucicault régime opens on Monday 
next, with, as announced, ‘ The Colleen Bawn,” but no particulars 
are published beyond the engagement of Mdme. Celeste and a 
ramour as to the production of ‘ Jessie Brown,’’ which is said to be 
a dramatic reproduction of the old “school,” about the pipers and the 
“Campbells are coming,” and “Dinna ye hear?” and all that 
sensation business which is now past and bygone. 

A further change is announced in literary periodical journals. Our 
contemporary the Literary Budget, which has hitherto given sharp 
independent criticisms, telling teats on literary subjects, and a 
cleverly-arranged compendium of literary news on the first of every 

month, will, on after July 5, make its ape mnie in a weekly form ; 
while the Critic becomes a monthly publication. The authoress of 
“ Adam Bede” (conventional delicacy forbids one calling her by her 
name, which is as well known as that of the author of ‘ Pickwick’’) 
will shortly commence a new novel in the Cornhill, the scene of 
which is said to be laid in Italy, and the treatment and style to be 
totally different to anything she has yet attempted. 

Mr. George Augustus Sala’s reading was well attended, and, despite 
the unfitness of the salle (the Whittington Club) for the purpose, 
went off with great success. 

The Savage Club dinner to foreign literary celebrities at St. James’s 
Hall on Saturday night was a great success. About one hundred 
gentlemen were present, and the whole affair went off exceedingly well. 


A FRENCHMAN’S OPINION OF AN ENCLISH PUBLIC 
DINNER. 


Tue French gentleman whose opinions on English female beauty 
and English art we have already quoted thus states his impressions 
of a public dinner in London :— 


I have assisted at a public dinner for the first time. Of late years the ban- 
quet has become more familiar in France, and we employ most familiarly, as 
itd are aware, the English words “ toast” and “ speech,” which mean very 

mportant features of a public dinnerin this country. I must begin by 
saying that I never met with so many good-natured people in my life as at 
the grand banquet at the —— Tavern, City. I was placed between two 
gentlemen, who kindly offered me fish, flesh, and fowl; and, oh! 
how many times to take wine! I think they both told me 
they were sure that the Emperor Napoleon was a “good fellow” 
a dozen times; and tbat invasion was “humbug;” I give you 
the original word. I was politely invited to meet them at their country 
chateaux at Cockham, Hockham, or Stockham (I forget which), but I have 
the card. What pained me was to find several beautiful ladies present, 
placed up in a gallery at the end of the room, and there watching us ugly 
men cativg our dinner below! What a strange custom, and what a singular 
habit, thought I, for the Japanese Ambassadors to write home when they 
touch on the civilisation of the English, ‘‘ My good——,” said I to my neigh- 
bour, “why not ask those ladies to descend and join us; permit me 
to goand ... .” “There now, you sit still, my friend,” growled 
out Mr. B—ggs, “they're all right.’ This eternal “all right!” It is 
not all right; it is a wicked, barbarous habit. I do not know if the 
ladies of England ever give public dinners, but if they do, I hope 
they put the gentlemen up in the galleries; that is only common justice. 
Why do puissantes et orgueilieuses beautiful miladies submit to such customs ? 
O these dinners! I never sat at table so many hours. It was not the cating 
and drinking, but the speeches. Oh, dear me, so long! so very long! and 
every one, too, wishing that orators would not say so much. Here met for 
pleasure, and so happy until the speeches began ; why poison such a delight- 
ful night? And how solemn some of the aldermen looked whilst orators 
delivered their long, long addresses! Are they sermons, thought J, that 
every one looks so solemn; or do these hot wines of Spain and Portugal 

uce a sad and thoughtful expression of the face? If Bacchus were 
introduced at the end of onc of those dinners, and presented as M. Dionysius 
to prevent all suspicion on the part of the non-classical prefect and his 
friends, would he not feel humiliated at tinding such sad results growing ont 
of the joyous, riotous, gay associations of the grape? I suspect that much 
of the happiness of the English consists in a sort of well-fed melancholy. 
But the speeches! I think it is a great error to make speeches after dinner, 
Would not the specches of the British deputies be shorter and more to the 
point if they were delivered at ten or eleven o'clock in the morning instead 
of at those hours after dinner, and when orators are so much stimulated by 
the hot and strong wines of Spain and Portugal ? 


Whatever may be thought of the criticisms of some foreign writers 
on English manners, customs, and institutions, we think all who 
have had to endare the dull prolixity of after-dinner orations will 
agree with the writer of the above in condemning onr national 
sins of speechmaking and the exclusion of ladies from public 
banquets. We can well echo his groan over the speeches—‘ Oh! 
dear me, 89 long; so very long!” 


“THE PICTURE.” 


Ir is doubtful whether any one having outgrown his childish 
predilections ever feels half as much emotion on possessing some 
great work of art as he displayed years ago over a perhaps 
trumpery picture that contained, to his young, imagination, 
elements answering to his own sympathies and fancies. Scanned 
in company of some sympathetic schoolmate, the young invention 
created for itself a scene which was endowed with all the attributes 
suggested by an untried fancy, and the great end of art was often 
effected by a performance which could boast of no power in itself 
either to depict or to suggest. 

Mr. Peele has displayed this admirably in ‘ The Picture.” What 
close and loving intimacy of fun and sentiment, of laughter, tears, 
rebellion, obstinacy, repentance, fondness, is expressed in the two 
sweet, roguish faces following their own bright translation of the 
work of art which one of them has just discovered to be an almost 
priceless prize ! 

Asa “study” these two figures would be admirable, but they 


are rendered doubly interesting by having been brought together 
full of expression evoked by “ The Picture.” 


RICHMOND, VIRCINIA. 

Tue site and neighbourhood of the city of Richmond, Virginia, 
whilom the capital of the “Old Dominion,” and now of the Con- 
federate States, have long been invested with a halo of romance 
which is likely to be lost in the stern records of authentic his- 
tory. Here, it is said, stood the principal wigwam of the old 
Indian King, Powhattan; here the early Virginian explorer and 
Governor Smith expounded the mystery of the “talking leaf” 
to the wondering red skins, and gave them their first idea of the 
art of recording thought in writing ; here the life of Smith was 
saved by the chief's daughter, the amiable and gentle Pocahontas ; 
here that daughter of the wilderness gave her hand to the young 
Englishman whom she subsequently accompanied to Europe as his 
wife; and here occurred some of those terrible mutual massacres 
which marked the beginning of the white man’s intercourse with 
the red one, and which are likely to be far more than equalled in 
fierceness and savagery by the strife of brother against brother. 
Shortly after the secession of the Slave States from the Union tle 
Confederate leaders chose Richmond as the capital of the New 
Republic they had determined on forming; here the seat of 
Government has remained ever since; here, as all the world 


world knows, the Con- 


federates are now 
beleagured by the 
Federal forces under 
General M‘Clellan ; 
and here, but the 
other day, occurred 
one of the sanguinary 
and eventless combats 
that have marked the 
American civil war—a 
combat likely to be 
followed by others still 
more sanguinary and 
possibly as indecisive. 

Richmond is situated 
on the James River, 
23 miles north of 
Petersburg, 113 south 
hy west of Washington, 
and about 150 miles 
from the mouth of the 
river. Its population 
in 1854 was 30,000 ; its 
exports about 3,000,000 
dols., chiefly wheat and 
tobacco. 

The principal feature 
that strikes every one 
who sees Richmond for 
the first time is its 
curious topography. 
From the James River, 
which, tumbling over 
its rocky bed, makes a 
wide bend here, with 
its convex face to the 
city, rise, without any 
regard to uniformity of 
direction, some half- 
dozen hills of gravel 
formation and of pretty 
considerable elevation. 
There has never been 
any attempt to grade 
them into level streets, 
but the city is scattered 
promiscuously up, and 
on, and over them, just 
as fashion, taste, or 
business may have hap- 
pened to dictate. The 
principal part of the 
city, however, occupies 
actually only one of 
those elevations, and 
the garden spot of that 
one is the Capitol- 
Fquare, where stands 
the building of which 
Jefferson procured the 
design in France, but 
which, however mag- 
nificent it may have 
been deemed in the 
simple, uno-tentatious 
days in which it was 
built, is certainly not 
to be lauded now either 
for its beauty or for its 
adaptation to the wants 
of a State Legislature, 
much less to those of a 
Congress of Confede- 
rate States. In the 
centre of the square is 
the beautiful eques- 
trian statue of 
Washington. The 
pedestal is designed 
for eight other statues 
of distinguished Vir- 
ginians, only three of 
which have yet been 
pat in their places. 
These are Jefferson, 
Henry, and Mason— 
not the person who 
recently became 80 
notorious in connection 
with the Trent affair, 
but a namesake and 
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perhaps progenitor of 
his. Here also is 

small statue of Hemy 
Clay. x 

Richmond has really 
but one business thc. 
roughfare. That is 
Main-street. Most of 
the hotels, banks 
newspaper-offices, and 
stores are located on 
it. It extends north- 
ward into the ope: 
country, and south). 
eastward to a suburb 
called Rocketts. Jn 
this latter section of 1; 
are situated some 
the tobacco-warehouscs 
where the Union pri- 
soners are confined. 
These are large, old, 
brick edifices, of 
mouldy, dilapidated 
appearance. They 
stand three together 
on one side of the 
street—which here is 
of a most dingy cha- 
racter—and two nearly 
opposite. Those on the 
north side are over 
looked by the bluffs ix 
which Chureh-hill here 
terminates, and which 
supply gravel for the 
city, while those on the 
south side of the street 
have the James River 
and Kanawha Canal, 
and the river itself, 
immediately in their 
rear. 

Near the summit of 
the elevation known as 
Church-hill is a large, 
old-fashioned, brick 
building, known as the 
Almshouse. It has been 
converted from its ori- 
ginal purpose, and now 
serves asan_ hospital 
for sick and wounded. 
Sisters of Charity come 
and go, untiring angels 
of consolation, and th« 
hearse is kept in con- 
stant requisition, so 
great is the mortality 
that prevails here. 
Many of the private 
houses in the vicinity 
are also converted into 
temporary _ hospitals. 
Asa general rule, the 
former residents ot 
this part of the city 
have gone elsewhere 
since the location of 
the hospitals here ; and 
now on every tenth 
house or more you se¢ 
waving a little, dirty, 
whitish- yellow flag, di - 
noting a lazaretto. The 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, on 
Broad-street, is also 
used as a general hos- 
pital. On the most 
commanding part of 
Charch-hill stillstands, 
in good preservation 
too, the church in 
which Patrick Henry 
made the famousspeech 
at the commencement 
of the revolutionary 
struggle, when'he used 
that memorable and 
oft-quoted phrase, 
“Give me liberty or 
give me death !’’ 
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Nor having “read up” the subject in the British Museum before 
leaving London, and having now no time to gather a prefatory 
column from such works of reference as I might find available in the 
admirable library at Birmingham, I start at once on the short 
journey to Spon-lane, scarcely regretting my previous negligence— 
‘arst, inasmuch as I shall be able to learn from the high authority of 
the Messrs. Chance themselves everything which can serve to interest 
the general reader ; and, secondly, because even a slight description 
of my progress through the works and the process of manufacture 
will occupy all the space at my disposal. Of 
the first invention of glass it is enough to 
say that it has been ascribed respectively 
to Egypt, Israel, Nineveh, and Phenicia. It 

is tolerably certain, however, that the art ex- 
isted at least three thousand years ago, since, 
from the discovery of pictures and hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, as well as glass orna- 
ments, this early date has been ascertained 
as one in which the manufacture was fre- 
quently practised, and the existence of the 
Glain Neidyr, or Druidical glass rings, found 
at Stonehenge and elsewhere, proves the intro- 
duction of such ornaments into Britian at a 
very early period. The precise epoch in 
which window glass was first introduced is 
uneertain, since, although several panes were 
discovered in the excavation at Herculaneum, 
the Romans used for the purpose (when they 
used anything) a sort of “tale,” which is a 
semi-transparent fossil. Glass came to be 
used for this purpose, however, and was in- 
troduced into England between the seventh 
and eighth centuries. This, of course, was 
only for the filling of a few cathedral windows, 
the windows of palaces, churches, and ordi- 
nary houses being still furnished only with 
oiled paper, sheets of linen, and wooden lat- 
tices or louvres. The manufacture was not 
established in England until the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and even after that time the glass of 
Venice, Bohemia, Spain, and France was of a 
very superior description to our own. From 
the time in 1670 when many of the foreign 
workmen were brought to London, however, 
the art was rapidly improved, the manufac- 
ture became of immense importance, and a 
bounty was paid to the exporters which enabled 
them successfully to compete with foreign 
markets. This bounty, however, has been 
abolished, and, fully able to sustain its own 
position, our glass manufacture has become 
one of the most important branches of na- 
tional industry. If there could possibly be 
any doubt of this fact the enormous works 
at Spon-lane, close to the station at which I 
am by this time deposited, would surely be 
sufficient proof to satisfy the most determined 
sceptic. There, intersected by the canal 
which I am about to cross, and divided by 
lines of railways, the stupendous range of 
workshops, forges, and ovens extend over an 
area of twenty-four acres ; while from amidst 
the separate piles of building there rise a 
score of shafts and chimneys—the steeples of 
this great temple devoted to labour and to 
art. It will be some indication of the ex- 
tent of the business carried on at the Spon- 
lane works to remember that the glass which 
covered the Great Exhibition of 1851 was 
supplied by Messrs. Chance, that this occu- 
pied only the “ sheet-glass” department, and 
that 300,000 of the panes, 49in. by 10in., 
were supplied in the course of a few weeks 
without in any way interfering with the ordi- 
nary business. 

I am so fortunate as to obtain the valuable 
guidance of Mr. Henry Chance, who himself 
accompanies me over the greater part of the 
works; and as melting the “ metal ”—metal 
in this instance meaning principally sand, 
soda, and lime, of certain qualities and in 
certain proportions—is preliminary to the 
very existence of the glass which is formed 
by their combination, I am naturally di 
to the consideration of “ pots.” 

Here they are, then, in a large and almost 
empty workshop, where no machinery is ad- 
mitted, because it would be ineffectual in the 
process.of potbuilding. In the centre of the 
floor is a great mass of Stourbridge clay, 
which is kneaded by the foot of a man who 
treads it into a tempered mass ; then, with 
a wooden spatula, it is taken piece by piece 
to the moulder, who gradually builds what 
looks something like the outer crust of a 
gigantic pork pie. These pots are about five 
feet in diameter and forty-two inches high, 
and many of them weigh more than a ton. 
When completed they are lowered through a 
trap into a warehouse beneath, and thence, 
after months of drying, are taken to the kiln 
or “ pot-arch.” After long and careful baking, 
they are removed from the kiln and carried 
away, hanging on the end of a sort of lever 
upon wheels. The cost of each pot is about 
£5, and there are generally from 400 to 500 of 
them kept ready for use. The pots hold about 
two tons of metal each, and, after following 
them through the fiery ordeal, I am prepared 
to witness them in operation at the glass 
furnace. 

CROWN GLASS. 

Commencing with crown glass, I enter an 
mmense building where the great furnaces 
are glowing and roaring behind the iron 
screens which conceal the vast cauldrons 
where the glass is being formed from the 
metal. A terrible task, it would seem, that 
of setting these mighty crucibles on the 
furnace in all the withering glare and heat. 
As it is, I advance cautiously to the sereen, 
and at a moderately scorching distance look 
through one of the small, round apertures in the iron into 
the furnace mouth, feeling like a duodecimo Dante, catching a 
glimpse of a private inferno in a peepshow. In the centre of 
each pot is a ring of fire-clay which floats on the surface of 
the molten glass, the use of which is to reduce the surface from 
which the impurities are skimmed, and to prevent the exterior 
surface, which becomes stiff in working, from mixing too freely 
with the interior surface and injuring its uniform density. When 
once the glass is in a thoroughly fluid condiiion the furnace is 
gradually cooled until the contents of the pot are in a fit state to 
be worked by becoming of a somewhat greater consistency, then 
the screen is removed, and the gatherer advances boldly to the 
front of the awful fiery chasm, whose glare lights up the whole 
area with an intense glow. 

Taking his great hollow iron rod in his hands, he places the 
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end of it inside the ring of fire clay, and by a twirling motion | 
collects on the end of it a pear-shaped lump of glass, only removing | 
it to turn the rod gently round and round as it rests upon a | 
stand or “horse.” This allows the surface of the lump to cool | 
sufficiently for a second gathering, and, the lump once completed, | 
the tube is cooled with water so that it may be freely handled, | 
and the glass at the end is rolled upon the “ marver ” (a metallic | 
bed) until it assumes the form of a cone, the apex of which | 
is the bull s-eye, which afterwards appears in the centre of the 
table,” or dise of glass. While it is being rolled a boy 
blows down the tube and expands the glass into a small globe, | 
after which it is again heated and blown until it resembles a | 
Florence flask in shape. At this stage the part of the lump 
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nearest the end or “nose” of the pipe is rolled upon the edge 
of the marver, and thus prepared to became the edge of the final 
circular plate. After being once more heated and expanded into a 
large globe, the future bull’s-eye being kept in its place opposite the 
end of the pipe by means of a piece of iron terminating in a small 
cup, the glass is presented to the fire and kept rapidly revolving 
until the front of the globe is flattened, and the shape is changed to 
that cf an enormous and somewhat “squat” decanter, the “ bullion 
point ’’ occupying the centre of the bottom, the neck still attached 
to the blowpipe. This pipe is next laid across an iron rest, and 
another workman, bringing a long iron rod called a ‘ ponty,” 
having at the end a lump of molten glass, which has been moulded 
into a sort of cup by pressure on an iron eee firmly attaches 
it to the bullion point. A piece of cold iron applied 
to the neck of the glass suffices (with a smart blow) to separate it 
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from the end of the pipe, and the flattened globe now attached by 
the bull’s-eye to the ponty undergoes the final process, an ordeal so 
fierce that the operator wears a mask as he stands in the blinding 
heat of a huge circle of flame into which he thrusts the still whirling 
ponty. As the heat further softens the glass the centrifugal force 
produced by this rapid revolution of the rod causes the “‘nose” or 
outer axis of the globe to expand, then the opening grows larger, 


| the entire piece assumes for a moment the appearance of a ring with 


a double rim, and before the cause can be discerned a wheel o glass 
is spinning at the end of the ponty. This “table” is carried off, 
laid flat upon a support called a “ whimsey,” and detached from the 
rod by shears, and lifted avith others, supported between iron frames, 
into the annealing kiln, where it remains from one to two days, 
until its fiery trial is completed. 

Following it to the warehouse, I see the 
smooth, comely wheel of glass lying on a 
cushion, where it is divided by a diamond 
into two unequal parts, one of which contains 
the bull’s-eye. The usual size of each table 
is 54in. and its weight 13lb., the larger sizes 
involving considerable cost and trouble in 
manipulation. There are various qualities, 
which are announced at a glance by the in- 
spector, who, by means of a staff of boys, 
assigns each to its proper place in the ware- 
house. A table of crown glass of to-day, how- 
ever, would be scarcely recognised as of 
kindred origin to a table of the earlier part 
of the present century. The principle of the 

rocess in each case is the same; it is the 
improvement of minute details that produces 
so different a result. To Mr. Hartley and 
Mr. Chance (who, from the years 1832 to 
1836, gave to this manufacture their constant 
attention) is owing in agreat measure its pre- 
sent status. 
SHEET GLASS, 

It is now necessary, however, to follow the 
Serena of that sheet glass for which the 

essrs. Chance have attained so great a 
celebrity ; and although, from its great bril- 
liancy of surface, the crown glass will still 
hold its position, yet the great size of the 
sheets obtained from the cylinders, whose 
formation I am about to witness, has already 
enabled them to supersede it for most ordi- 
nary purposes, as well as for some others to 
which the “crown” is not applicable. 

Once more Iam standing in the intensely hot 
breath of the furnace. The gatherer holds a 
lump of glass on his pipe, which he carries to 
a block of wood hollowed out in such a way 
as to admit the expansion of the lump by the 
blower to the diameter ultimately required for 
the cylinder to be afterwards formed. The 
block is sprinkled with water to prevent its 
charring and to avoid scratching the glass, 
and from this the piece is taken at once to 
the blowing-furnace, a long, ovenlike struc- 
ture, containing in its front a hole for each 
blower, who stands on the edge of a sort of 
well, like one of the openings of a sawpit. 
There are several of these pits at a little dis- 
tance from each other, and here the blowers 
swing their pe to and fro in order that 
the glass bulb may extend to the required 

After it has been heated in the 
blowing-furnace adjoining, the spheroid is 
glass cylinder, kept 
4 full of air by repeated blowing through the 
tube. Uniformity of substance and diameter 
in accordance with a given weight is attained 
with marvellous skill by the workman, who 
occasionally holds the cylinder above his head 
to check the glass from spreading out too 
freely ; and, the proper size once secured, the 
end is opened, in the thin kinds, by exposing 
it to the fire, and, after blowing through the 
pipe, stopping the aperture, the expansion of 
the air bursting through the bottom, which 
is the weakest part. The opening is widened 
to the proper diameter by turning the cylinder 
to and fro in a vertical position with the glass 
downwards. The ends of the thicker cylinders 
are weakened Ld attaching to them a lump 
of hot glass, and the burst edges are trimmed 
with scissors. 

The completed cylinder is now laid on a 
wooden rest, and detached from the pipe by 
the application of a piece of cold iron, the 
“cap” being removed in the same way at the 
place where a thread of hot glass has pre- 
viously been bound. 

Leaving the furnaces and crossing the 
road, I am somewhat startled to see two 
men carrying a sort of low sedan-chair, but 
entirely covered with canvas. It looks so 
awfully like somebody being taken to the 
hospital on a stretcher that I am induced to 
ask what accident has occurred, but on 
turning to make the inquiry remark other 
stretchers in the distance, and discover that 
it is a small party of glass cylinders, care- 
fully protected from the dirt and air, on their 
way to an operation which splits them from 
top to bottom, by means of a rule placed 
inside, and a long-handled diamond, which 
instrument was first substituted for a red- 
hot iron by M. Claudet, the eminent photo- 


graper. 

The operation of flattening leads me to a 
fresh furnace, or rather to a fresh series of 
communicating furnaces, into which it is 
introduced, r a preliminary warming in 
the flue, and pl: by means of the iron 
“croppie ” on the flattening-tone, upon which 
is first laida “lagre” or large sheet of glass. 
Upon this the cylinder lies with its split side 
uppermost, and, being quickly opened by the 
flame, falls back in a wavy sheet, to be flat- 
tened by the “ polissoir,” an instrument some- 
what resembling a baker’s “peel,” bat with 
a block of wood instead of a blade. The flat- 
tening-stone, running on wheels, is removed 
to the next compartment, where the tempera- 
; ture is lower, and by means of the flattening- 
fork is lifted on to another stone (the cooling-stone), where it remains 
until it is sufficiently stiff to be piled on the edge in the annealing- 
furnace. On the first introduction of this manufacture, which was 
due to Mr. Chance and Mr. Hartley, who, in 1832, secured the co- 
operation of M. Bontemps, of Paris, at their own works, the size of 
the sheet was usually 36 inches by 20; the usual size now is 47 by 32. 
Some cylinders are blown to a length of 77 inches, but this can only 
be accomplished by first-rate workmen, the weight of glass at the 
end of the pipe amounting to 38lb., while the ordinary weight is 
not more than 30]b, 
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GRINDING AND POLISHING. 
Having seen the manufacture of the material, Ihave yet to visit 


the enormous area of workshops in which the processes which 
prepare the glass for various purposes are carried on by beautiful 
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contrivances and adaptations of machinery, all of which have been 
the invention of Mr. James Chance. ny 

Amongst these the means of grinding and polishing the sheet glass 
is one of the most interesting. Minute as is the difference between 
the lengths of the inner and outer surfaces of the cylinder just com- 


pleted, these surfaces do not liein parallel planes when that cylinder is 


reduced toa sheet, and this, in such a material, is sufficient to cause 
a slight waviness and inequality of surface—a difficulty considered 
almost insurmountable until Mr. Chance conceived the plan of laying 
each sheet upon a flat surface covered with a piece of soft damp 
leather, which, acting on the glass like the toy known as & 
“sucker,” creates a vacuum and leaves the sheet per ectly flat. Two 
sheets are thus placed and turned face to face, horizontally, with 
a supply of sand and water between them, while, by means of 
peculiar machinery, the two faces rub each over the other in all 
directions. It is by this process that the beautiful window glass of 
modern houses is obtained of a quality which, while it is inexpensive, 
is little, if at all, inferior to plate glass in its clearness and illuminating 

is coloured 


quality. 
: After passing through a workshop where vet aa 
red from the powder used on the rubbers for polishing the glass after 
grinding, I am shown the process of “ obscuring those solid, cor- 
rngated windows which may be seen at railway stations, or those 
skittle-ball lumps of glass let into the decks of vessels, 


OPTICAL GLASS, 


ne of the most important operations in these works is the manu- 
Aired of that sella. glass for which the Messrs. Chance have 
attained a high reputation. A single melting of the material from 
which this is made lasts five days, during which time the metal is 
constantly worked in order to clear it and free it from impurities. 
The whole mass is then allowed to cool, and a large lump of glass is 
drawn out, varying in weight from Gewt. to l2ewt. This mass is 

lished and sawn in pieces of pure glass, varying in weight from a 

‘ew ounces to several hundred pounds. These are again heated ina) 
kiln, where they are moulded into the shape of discs of the required 
size and thickness. The principal points to be attained are complete 
freedom from veins, absolute homogeneity of the whole mass, and 

rfect annealing so as to avoid polarisation of the rays of light. 

Rough discs only are manufacture by Messrs. Chance. These are 
afterwards ground and polished by the optician, and vary in value 
from a few shillings to £1000 each. At the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
and afterwards in the French Exhibition of 1856, Messrs. Chance 
exhibited discs of the enormous diameter of 29in , the largest ever 
produced, Both of these were purchased by the French Government 
for £1000 each. 

LIGHTHOUSE APPARATUS. 

So far I have been describing processes which, although novel in | 
some respects, and truly interesting, have a general similarity to 
those adopted in other glassworks, the difference being chiefly one 
of scale But now I am introduced to a manufacture which is 
unique in Great Britain, and only elsewhere to be met with in 
France—a mannfacture from which emanate the useful and the 
beautiful as kindred and inseparable spirits; where the highest | 
faculties of the mind and the deepest sympathies of the heart have 
equal place ; and where the genius of humanity inspires and blesses _ 

enius of science. | 
om bi standing in the lighthouse-works, in the department where | 
the optical apparatus on the dioptric or lenticular system is prepared. | 
Surely every visitor to the Great Exhibition has seen Messrs. Chance’s 
lighthouse in the nave. That striking object consists of two main 
portions—the metal Jantern or light-chamber, and the lenticular 
glass erection inclosed in it. Iam now gazing on the elements of a 
glass erection like this, the prisms and lenses in almost their first 
stage of manufacture. Iam ina long, spacious building crowded 
with what seems an inex 


tricable mass of machinery — wheels, | 
shafts, bands, rubbers, “radial arms” — whirring, rolling, hissing, | 
rumbling, vibrating —a very chaos of animated iron, and, as | 
it were, a torture - chamber of art. For, bound upon great | 
massive circular tables, whirled round with unerring and inevitable | 
sweep, like the stroke of fate or the dreadful circle of the condemned | 
lovers in the Dantean Inferno, lie the zones of glass being slowly 
and surely ground into perfect accuracy of form and polished into | 
rfect translucency of surface. All these prisms and lenses have | 
soy cast in iron moulds in a glasshouse, according to certain shapes 
mathematically determined, and have been placed on these revolving 
iron tables, where, fixed in a frame or of plaster, and acted on 
by emery and rouge, they receive that last degree of completeness | 
which fits them for their gun-metal framework where they are | 
arranged in panels—these being further connected by a wrought-iron | 
or gun-metal armature, the result is that imposing instrument called 
a Soptrie light, a symmetrical structure of radiant glass, like a | 
gigantic beehive or birdcage, one of the largest size being about 1Oft. | 
in heivht and 6ft. in diameter, and worth, with its accessories, about | 
two thousand pounds; or, with its protecting lantern (as in the 
exhibition), about three thousand pounds. | 
Having learnt all this, I pass into the adjacent fitting-shops, where 
the metallic portion of the apparatns and the lantern is prepared and 
fitted. The first I enter is bristling with machines of all shapes, 
sizes, and powers; planing, slotting, turning, drilling, and—start 
not, reader—kicking, for a kicking-machine is actually here, so called 
from its peculiar motion, 
with it is consistently termed a-saddle. It 1s, however, I am told, 
perfectly obedient to its master, and kicks through all its work in 
the most methodical and satisfactory manner. The adjgining sho 


| ruby, emerald, topaz, aud aquamarine, seem like slices cut from the 


| employed at the Spon-lane works, and that the furnaces (besides the 


| All honour to the first inventor of i 
| lights, to the manufacturers and men of science wh 
them, and to the Governments and Boards who have adopted the’ 
preference to al others for the illumination of their coasts ! 
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passing through the warehouses where the mineral colours are mixed 
for the stained glass, and hearing that the commoner-coloured glass is 
| made by flashing, or taking first a lump of coloured glass on the blowing- 
tube and over it the ordinary lump, so that the cylinder is covered on 
its inner side with a thin skin of blue, or amber, or ruby, or green, I 
reach the warehouses. Here, combined in a mile of storerooms, are 
the various products of the factory, two of the most important of 
which are glass shades, some of them of the largest size ever pro- 
duced, and stacks of the pure white squares of glass used in photo- 
graphy. Here, too, are the “crowns” and the “ sheets ie in every 
size and quality, while the prisms stand one upon another like quoits 
of sizes to suit either giants ur ordinary mortals. In another series 
are crates of those exquisitely-coloured sheets which, in hues of amber, 


fabled gems of some Eastern story. As a final and staggering piece 
of statistical information, I learn that there are 1700 workpeople 


immense gas furnace, which is a new invention of marvellous science | 
and utility) consume 1800 tons of fuel a week. : 

bas been mentioned more than once that much of the improved | 
manufacture has been introduced from France; indeed, the very | 
earliest glassmakers in this country were the refugees from Lorraine, 
and here, amongst the “glass-house crew,” bearded, blue-bloused, 


Time would fail to inspect every process of glassmaking, and so, | 


thoes benctifal and beneficent or, if large, a portion of it a time, with a sheet of colourless aia: 


then lays down on it each piece of glass on which the outline hag 

been painted, exactly in its proper place, and fastens them al] 
| together on the sheet of colourless glass with drops of melted resin 
| and beeswax or any other suitable substance. This done, the sheet 
| of colourless glass, with the pieces adhering to it, is raised and 
placed on an easel, and the shadows of the picture are put in. This 
portion of the work is not traced from the cartoon, but is done by 
eye; and, as the glass-painter has the outline already finished to hig 
hand, he can fill in the shades so as to correspond with those in the 
| cartoon with great exactitude. When the shadows are quite finished 
the pieces of glass are again detached from the sheet of colourless 
| glass, and, if any yellows are required, a preparation of silver is laid 
| on wherever requisite. The pieces are then sent a second time into 
| the muffle or kiln; the shades are burnt on, and the yellow stain 
produced, the preparation of silver, which in itself is perfectly 
opaque, being scraped or brushed off after the “firing.” If, 
| after the second firing, more work is required on the glass, the 
| painter repeats the process, and the glass is fired a third, fourth, or, 
in some peculiar instances, even a sixth or seventh time. The glass- 

inter’s work is now complete, and the finished pieces pass into the 
| hands of the “leader,” who takes the “cutting ”’-drawing again, 
| and after having laid each in its proper place—an operation 
precisely like fitting a child's puzzle together—proceeds to “lead 
up” the work with strips of grooved | The lead which he uses 
is of various breadths, according to the scale and style of the work, 
vided rolled through a vice so as to present a section like the 
etter H, with a groove at each side to admit the glass. This he 
cuts into convenient lengths and fits round the several pieces of 


and with dark eyes and olive cheeks beneath their heavy, flapped, | 
leathern hats, are a little colony of French workmen, who, with their | 
families, occupy a row of houses adjoining the works and support | 
a native “cabaret” of their own, where ordinaire is | 
bought by the “‘chopine.” Several of these men accumulate enough 

from their savings in the course of a few years to return to 

their native “department” in France as small farmers or landed | 
proprietors; and their children, born in England, speaking our | 
language, and educated at that admirable school of which we shall | 
have to speak presently, will do more to consolidate the future 
interests of the two countries than a thousand treaties of mere 
political necessity. ‘ 

On my way to visit the library I hear that there is a qualified 
surgeon attached to the works, who receives from each of the work- 
people a very small weekly sum, in proportion to their salary. 
The library itself contains about 2000 books, and is attached to a | 
large reading-room, so fitted that, while it is both warm and well 
ventilated, it is adapted to working men in their working clothes 
who may choose to spend the fragment of their dinner hour in the | 
quiet enjoyment of their newspaper or magazine. On the walls I see | 
some old friends in the shape of engravings which have been pub- 
lished in the InLustRATED TimEs. 


ORNAMENTAL WINDOWS. 


Among the various departments of Messrs. Chance’s works, one 
by no means the least interesting is that devoted to the production | 
of ornamental window glass. In this department, under the imme- | 
diate superintendence of an accomplished artist, are designed and | 
executed windows of all sorts and sizes, in every conceivable style, 
ancient or modern, Grecian, Gothic, Elizabethan, Italian, and non- 
descript, and suited to every conceivable situation, from the bar- 
parlour of a beershop to the corridors of a palace—from the saloon | 
cabin of the Pacha of Egypt’s state barge to the transepts of Cork | 
Cathedral. Here, in one room, the girls are busy brushing out the | 
simple enamelled patterns with a brass stencil-plate and a_nail- 
brush ; there, in another, the men are tracing the outline of saint or 
martyr, or finishing the shadows on an archangel's wing. Here lies 
a group of flowers just “burnt” for the sixth time, fresh, and dewy, 
and brilliant almost as Nature herself; there a landscape just begun, 
leaning against a huge clock-dial and three advertising-lamp panes. 
Down stairs the “leaders” are cutting out the gorgeous-coloured 
glass into all varieties of quaint and seemingly unmeaning shapes, 
or fastening together the leaden joints of the finished painting with | 
gas-heated soldering-irons ; and down again, on the lowest level, the 
kilnman is watching the dull red glow on the iron covers in the 
kiln, and the ‘ embosser” mysteriously wiping off the surface of the 
glass in cunning patterns as it lies in the broad, shallow troughs of | 
hydrofluoric acid. | 

To attempt a description of all the processes conducted in this 
department of the works would of course be hopeless within my 
present limits, but a brief history of the production of a stained- 
glass window, such as those with which the revival of Gothic art has 
adorned so many of our churches, will probably render most of the 
ordinary methods intelligible, and at the same time be more interest- 
ing to the majority of readers than the more technical details 
connected with other classes of work. 

Let us suppose, then, that the artist has to fill a window with 
stained glass. The first thing to be done is to make an outline on a 
small scale of the stonework of the window, within which he 
sketches his design, indicating the colours and the general arrange- | 
ment of the subject as a guide in future operations. This done, he 
proceeds to draw ont the design exactly to the full size of the | 


of lead in which the glass will have to be fixed wherever necessary— 
a most important precaution, and one which, though apparently very 
simple, requires no little management and experience to execute 


| colour and 


glass. When he has joined them all together on the cutting-draw- 
ing he solders off the joints on both sides, rabs an almost liquid 
putty or “cement” well under the edges of the lead, and when this 
is hardened the window is ready to be fixed in its place. As, how- 
ever, unless the window is a very small one, it would be difficult to 
handle in a single piece, he divides it into several pieces of a conve- 
nient size, which are fitted together when the window is fixed in its 
place. Bars of iron are placed across the window at the line of june- 
tion and at other convenient intervals, and ties of copper wire, pre- 
viously soldered on to the leadwork of the window, are used to tie 
the glass to them, the sides of the glass being generally let into a 
groove in the stonework of the window. The sides and joints are 
then finished off with a little putty or cement, and the window is 
complete. 

Such is the whole history of a “leaded” window,” and, with very 
slight modifications, it is the history of all “ mosaic’ stained-glass 
windows of every kind, from the ir, or i to the most 
elaborate painted window storied with scenes from legendary fable 
or familiar subjects drawn from Holy Writ. Up to the present time 
this peculiar branch of art bas been almost entirely restricted to the 
illustration of scriptural or at least ecclesiastical subjects; but there 
can be no doubt that it is to the full as suitable in many instances 
to secular and domestic as well as to ecclesiastical decoration ; and 
Messrs. Chance have done well in directing their attention to the 
development of a popular taste in this direction. Not only in 
large country houses, but in almost all the mansions of our cities and 
towns, there are windows in hall, and lobby, and staircase, which at 
present either look out on views which had far better be hidden, 
or which are darkened by some kind of so-called ornamental 
glass only one degree less offensive than the outlook it is 
designed to hide. In all such cases the introduction of 
stained glass of really artistic design and execution, and suited 
to the architecture of the house, would clearly be a vast improve- 
ment. Indeed, while almost all the wealthier classes of the com- 
munity who have any pretension to taste in art are loading their 
walls with expensive pictures, it is difficult to understand why they 
shonld forego the opportunity of filling their windows also with 
works of art surpassing any pictures on canvas in brilliancy of 
wer of effect, and certainly not necessarily inferior in 
design. That very few real artists have hitherto directed their 
attention to stained glass is unfortunately true, and is perhaps the 
reason why so little has yet been done towards making stained glass, 
like oil or water-colour painting, a household luxury; bat that such 
artists are to be found is evidenced by the design for a hall-window 
engraved on the preceding page. In this design the artist has 
chosen for illustration the scene from the “ Idylls of the King” 
where the jealous Guinevere has just flung the diamonds won by Sir 
ne in the tournament which so nearly cost him his life into 
the river :— 

And while Sir Lancelot leant, in half-disgust 
At love, life, all things, on the window-ledge, 
Close underneath his eyes, and right across 
Where these had fallen, slowly past the barge 
Whereon the lily maid of Astolat 

Lay smiling, like a star in blackest night. 

The great window exhibited by Messrs. Chance in the Inter- 
national Exhibition representing ‘ Robin Hood's Last Shot’’ shows, 
also, that they are quite capable of carrying into execution windows 
of this class on a large scale in a style fully equal to the merits of 
the design. Indeed, I do not remember to have seen any modern 
painted window which for boldness and originality of treatment and 
power of expression can be compared to this work of Messrs. 
Chance. The last dying effort visible in every feature and muscle of 


and an implement used in connection | window, taking particular care to leave a broad outline for the strips | the murdered outlaw, the indignant sorrow of the faithfal Little 


John, the triumphant cruelty of his treacherous kinswoman and her 
accomplice, are rendered with a force and directness which make the 
whole story clear at a glance, while a further examination of the 


is devoted to the erection of lanterns and lightrooms, lamps, and | well. After the full-sized drawing or “ cartoon” is made, a second | picture only shows how completely the main idea has been carried 


rotatory machines. 
lined with mahogany, gun-metal framework, and copper dome 
crowned by ventilating-cowl and windvane, the whole forming the 
temple wherein the delicate but enduring glass apparatus is 
ensbrined, which in its turn contains, placed exactly in the centre, 
the one large four-wicked lamp, and which directs and concentrates | 
all the rays from that lamp into one or many beams or flashes, to 
guide and gladden the mariner far out at sea. | 
I am next conducted into the third shop (the filing department), | 
where I see workmen busy with that simple handtool, which as yet 
no machinery can supplant, upon the gun-metal frames that hold the | 
optical glass ; and thence, after glancing at the mysteries of lamp- 
making, and noting the different merits of lamps with clockwork, | 
and lamps with piston and weights, and after admiring the beautiful 
rotatory machine which gives motion to revolving lights, I go to 
yaze on the scientific obscurities of the “dark shed,” or chamber, 
where Mr. James Chance presides over the final adjustment of the 
fens of the finished lenses and prisms, and ascertains their optical 
quality, a delicate and most important duty. Next I am conducted to | 
the packing-room, where the valuable lighthouse glass is wrapped in 
tissue-paper and tow, and encased in stout double boxes—packing as | 
here practised being a distinct art; to the storeroom, where | 
innumerable prisms and lenses in both their rough and polished phases 


| be 


the strips of lead are to go, and _— 
On this ‘‘ cutting”’-drawing the colours of the several pieces of glass | 
are marked by the artist, and the glasscutter then cats out pe | 
piece separately, laying his sheet of rf on the drawing, an 
following the outline with his diamond. Fach piece is thus cut | 
out of the particular colour or tint required; if the piece is to | 
ruby, it is cut out of ruby glass; if blue, out of blue; and | 
so on. The colour is not put on afterwards, as it is frequently 
supposed to be. Each piece is originally cut out of a sheet of | 
glass of the requisite colour, and retains the same colour | 
throughout. The only exception to this is in the case of 
yellow. Wherever a yellow “stam ” is required, the glass is | 
originally cut out of white, or slightly tinted, glass, and the 
“stain” is put on afterwards. Indeed, the various tints of yellow, | 
from the palest primrose to the deepest orange-red, are the only | 
ones that can be produced on glass without altering its surface ; 
and the word “ staining” is technically restricted exclusively to | 
the process of imparting these tints to colourless glass. When | 
the glasscutter has completed his portion of the work, then comes | 


all other details entirely. | 


the turn of the glass-painter. The glass-painter takes the cartoon, | 


and, laying each piece of glass separately in its proper place, he 
traces the outline upon it in vitritiable colour. This process, in 


are systematically arranged in a labyrinth of passages and a museum | fact, is precisely like working on a “ transparent slate,'’ except | 
of shelves; to the erecting-house, where the great trial of each light | that a brush with opaque colour is used instead of a pencil. The | 
as a finished whole is made at night, often in the presence of leading | outlines of the drawing, after haviog been thus traced on the | 
men of science and Government authorities; such nights being gala | several pieces of glass, are permanently fixed by the process of | 
nights for the workpeople and their families, who come thronging to | “ burning,”—ie., baking to a dull red heat sufficient to vitrify the 
admire the sunlike flash of the revolving, or the steady beam of the opaque lines, and render them thenceforward part and parcel of 
fixed, light. | the glass itself. This process is carried out either in ‘ muffles,’— 
Lastly, I pass back again to the lantern-house, and, ascending the | ie., ovens fitted with iron shelves which slide in and out, on which 
iron stairs, look from beneath the cupola of a “ first-order” lantern, | the glass is placed; or in “kilns,” the glass in the latter case 
Soft. high, and 12’t. in diameter, and, amid the ringing of hammers | being placed on a carriage formed of large flat stones, and covered 
and basy voices of workmen, and in the spring sunlight, andon dry | with an iron lid. The carriage runs into the kiln on a tramway; the 
land, quiet and safe, I try to realise its practical future—a wild rock- | doorsof the kiln are shut, and the fire kept up till the glass is sufficiently 
station, like the Eddystone or the Bishop—a black, stormy night— | ‘‘ burnt.” As soon as the proper heat has been obtained, a point reqnir- 
the fierce dash of the waves on and over the solitary tower—the ing an experienced eye to determine, the kiln is “ strack ’—1e., the 
weird ery of the seabird—the lashing beat of the hail—the rushing fire is put out, and the kiln allowed to cool gradually. This is a 
sweep of the wind. most necessary precaution, for if the carriage were to be drawn out 
But the good Jamp barns clear and steady, and the good lenses fill immediately, and the glass allowed to cool suddenly, half of it would 
with the flame and glow thirty miles through the darkness; and “fly” at once; and, even with every care, it not unfrequently 


Here rise up in due gradation cast-iron walls | or “‘cutting”-drawing is traced from it, showing only the lines where | out in the treatment even of the minutest details. In thus applying 


stained glass of the highest kind to domestic parposes, Messrs. Chance 
have opened up a new field for artistic labour, and, to judge by the 
works already executed, it may be predicted that they are destined to 
achieve in it a decisive and well-merited success, 


THE sCHOOLS, 

Having finished my inspection, and proceeding towards a building 
which resembles a church, both in size and architectural appearance, 
I hear a great clamour of ringing young voices and a less clamour 
of a ringing bell, followed by a scraping and scurrying of little feet 
to the door of the said edifice. By this I know that I am near the 
school, and, being quickly introduced to the schoolmaster, Mr. Talbot, 
enter without further ceremony. 

_ From the playground and the gymnasium the boys are flocking 
in—more than 260 of them, ranging from seven to fourteen 
years old in the upper classes, and from four to seven in another 
room, where I shall go presently to see the infant school. The 
appearance of the boys is fully equal to that of the scholars at any 
respectable day-school in London ; and, as far as I can judge, thei 
proficiency, especially in the matter of a clear, bold handwriting and 
the ready following of dictation, superior to that of most ordinary 
day scholars. The education is of a plain and practical rT, 
including drawing ; and the school sustains a high character in the 
report of the Council of Education. There is no lack of firm but 
cheerful discipline, and it is evident that the work could never be 
ne successfully except under a capable and energetic 
master. 

The girls’ school, which occupies another portion of the building, 
or, rather, I believe, a supplementary building, and,like the schoolroom 
attached to a church, contains above 140 girls of from seven to 
thirteen, besides infants, making a total of about 500 children, who, 
now that Messrs. Chance have theceesit established the school, are 
paid for at the rate of threepence a pen Mar sum thus raised, in 
addition to some Government aid, rendering it entirely 
supporting. 

The elder girls are sewing quietly under the inspection of the 
governess, who tells me that it is proposed to establish a library in 
connection with the school, that they may have the advantage of 
reading on subjects likely to be useful to them in after life. I have 
but five minutes left of my allotted time, however, and these I have 


securely rides the gocd vessel in the offing, and calmly sleep her 
crew, save the keen-eyed watch on her quarter-deck, to whom comes 
straight and unwavering that friendly and familiar beam, 


happens that some of the pieces are found broken when the covers are 
lifted. Alter the outlines have been thus burnt on, the glass goes 
back to the glass-painter, who again takes the cartoon and covers it, 


already determined to devote to the infants. Here they are, the blue- 
eyed, dark-eyed, fair-haired, dark-skinned, rosy, chubby rogues, a 
score of them, following a pupil-teacher, who falters a little at sight 
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inasong of fourlines, embracing within 


of astranger 7 
he 3 four stupendous facts in natural 
i eae oie appropriate gestures. God bless 


history; 
them! | 


iow their little silvery voices sing out 


Cows and horses walk on four legs, 

Little children walk on two legs, 

Fishes swim in water clear, 

Birds fly upward in the air ; 

er away into ree or he wist- 
» silent, or lift up a shy face here and there as 

leeds: to look at them. Two little creatures 

fallen asleep are put comfortably on a sort 


and at last quay 


Mi veeasional bed, upon a large bin in the corner, 
provided for such a common contingency. As I go 


ly and thoughtfully pondering on all I have 
t the great cnmweeks; I hear the shrill notes 
es floating on the summer air, and 
blessed indication of England’s 


out, ¥ : 
seen & 

of these little on 
feel that they are a 


future. 


LAW AND CRIME. 


‘Tye variety of the amount of punishment awarded 
by our criminal courts to culprits convicted of similar 
oifences has always been far less charming than 
curious. It is within the memory of living man 
that highway robbery was punishable with death. 
ly law, even at present, such a crime subjects the 
oifender to protracted penal servitude. But it also 
appears that, if the criminal be lucky as well as 
persevering, he may actually live from year to year, 
in and by the constant commission of this offence, | 
delayed only occasionally by brief periods of enforced | 
seclusion. On Saturday last, at about ten at night, | 
four thieves attacked a tradesman opposite his own | 
door, striking him and dashing him backwards upon 
the pavement. They stole his watch, and made off with 
it, but were all apprehended and identified. One of 
them was described as a desperate character who 
had been previously convicted fourteen times. The 
others were almost equally nctorious, and had been 
known to take three watches in ene night by similar | 
violence. They were advised by their attorney to 
plead guilty, and did so, receiving each a sentence of 
six months’ imprisonment. They are said to have 
accepted this “ very thankfully.” Indeed, such was 
their gratitude that one of them directed the officers 
to “get hold of Black Joe and Poll Aley, for they | 
« olued the tick’ (disposed of the watch) in George- | 
yard.” So that during the dark mghts of the. 
coming winter all these brigands will again be 
free to pnt im peril the property and lives of 
honest wayfarers. We are not advocates for severe 
punishments, even to such open and avowed public 
enemies as these; we would not wish them to be 
tormented, starved, or in any way more hardly 
treated than necessary for the common safety. But 
it is surely not too much to demand that fellows 
carrying on a constant career of plunder and 
violence should be removed from future opportunity 
at least for a considerable period. What is penal 
servitude for, if not to protect the public from 
proved habitual Uap ? 

A young French lady, in male attire, was brought 
up at Guildhall, charged with being disguised for 
an unlawful purpose. Her story was a strange one. 
In order to gratify an intense desire of visiting the 
International Exhibition, she had altered, to fit 
herself, some clothes of her father, a Baron, said 
to be in America, and had left the house of her 
aunt at Versailles, taking with her 500f. from their 
common purse. Having arrived in London, she 
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pawnbroker for the ring. The pawnbroker requircd | 
to be paid in the first instance. The magistrate. 
consulted the legal authorities upon the question, 
which turned upon whether the pawnbroker was 
protected by the statute enacted for the benefit of 
persons purchasing from “agents intrusted with 
goods.” The privileges granted of the statute had 
been held to apply to the case of pledges, but it had 
adso been held that wharfingers, packers, and ware- 
housemen were not agents within the meaning of 
the Act. ; Mr. Corrie, the magistrate, gave it 
as his opinion that a jeweller intrusted with 
property to repair was not an “agent” within 
the statute, and thereby entitled at his own will to 
pledge or sell the articles confided to him upon 
trust to return them; a decision which appears 
reasonable enough, especially if contrasted with the 
strong irrationality of a judgment the other way. 
However, the pawnbroker did not choose to accept 
it as final, and the matter is to be referred to one of 
the Superior Courts. 


CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT. 


THE MANSLAUGHTER AT THE UNDERGROUND 
RAILWAY.— Edward Gregory, 34, was charged with the 
manslaughter of James Driscoll. 

The prisoner and deceased were employed, with a 
number of other labourers, upon the works of the Metro- 
politan Railway at King’s-cross, where a station is being 
built, the former being what is called the ganger of the 
others, They were both employed upon some girders, 
upon which an arch was to be thrown over the 
line, on the evening of the 27th of May, when it 
appeared that a quarrel took place between them, and, 
after some very angry language had passed, blows were 
exchanged, and deceased struck the prisoner on the arms 
and face with an iron instrument, called a podger, which 
he was using in his work, The struggle continued for 
some time, and at length, according to the evidence of two 
witnesses, the prisoner laid hold of deceased by the collar 
and one of his arms, lifted him off his legs, and then 
deliberately dropped him down into the cutting, a depth 
of nearly forty feet, and by the fall he received such serious 
injuries as occasioned his death very shortly afterwards. 

The jury, after a short deliberation, found the prisoner 
guilty of manslaughter; but they at the same time inti- 
mated that some of them entertained a doubt whether the 
prisoner intended to throw the deceased from the girder. 

The learned Judge said that it was clear that the death 
of the deceased had been occasioned by the illegal violence 
of the prisoner, and it was fortunate for him that the jury 
did not believe that he had intentionally committed the 
wicked act of throwing his fellow-workman from such a 
height ; for, if they had done so, he should have ielt it his 
duty to inflict a very severe punishment, as such an 
| offence would have been very little short of murder. He 

then sentenced the prisoner to twelve months’ hard labour. 


POLICE. 


| SUNDAY IN LAMBETH,—Mr. Elliott is engaged on most 
| Monday mornings for a considerable time in disposing of 
| charges of gambling during the hours of Divine service, 

Last Monday the tirst prisoner was George Collins, aged 
nineteen, who was charged with being in the company ef 
a number of noisy and disorderly youths, and playing at 
“ pitch and toss " during Divine service on the morning 
before. 

A police constable said that, in consequence of the 
several complaints of the respectable inhabitants, he was 
engaged in plain clothes on the morning before to detect 
the gamblers. Having heard that there were a party 
engaged at tossing, he went into Salamanca-strect, 
Lambeth, and there saw a number of persons and the pri- 
soner in the act of tossing halfpence, and while he was 


others at once took to their heels, and he was not able to 
secure any more of the party. 

In answer to a question from the magistrate as to what 
was known of the prisoner, the witness said he was the 
constant associate of thieves and bad characters, and 


| never was known to do any regular work. The witness | 


engaged in picking them up witness secured him. All the | 


went to an hotel in Leicester-square, the landlord of | added that the language used by the party torsing was of 
which, on perceiving her disguise, ordered her out | the most blasphemous and disgusting character. 


| 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK, 


ALTHOUGH very litle gold has been withdrawn from the Bank 
of Eog)and this week, and although there is rather a large quautity 
in process of refining the merket for all Nasional Securities has 
contiuned in a very inactive state, In pric 8s, however, no change 
of importance has taken place. Cons ls, for Money, have realised 
915 93 Ditto. for the \0th of July, #!$ 7; Reduced and New Three 
per Cents, 91 4; Exchequer Bills, 3s. wo 62. premium ; Bank Stock 

wus Bold at BSE LO BIH, 

The transactions ia Indian Stocks, &:, have been only moderate ; 
never. heless, the quotations may be considered steady. India Five 
ee Cent have marked 1074 i : India Bonds, 20s, to 24a, prem, ; the 

ive per Cort Rupee Paper, 193 to 4; and the Five-and-a-Half per 
Cent, 109 vo 1094. 

There bas been a fair demand tor money at the Bank of England, 
whilst in the Stock Exchange advances are freely offered till the 
nett account, at 24 to 3 percent. Inthe open market the best com- 
mercial bills are discounted at 2] % 

The Continental exchanges show very few fluctuations, and there 
is still a profit on the import of gold from America, Bullion ks, 
therefore, fi wing towards us, though in but mocerate quanti! ies, 
The demand Spe pola for export purposes bas fallen off considerably, 
ant the s'ock of bullion in the Bank of England is very little over 
£15,000,000, 

‘Lhe last return of the Bank of France shows a slight falling off in 
the supply of gold aud a heavy decrease iu the circu'ation aad | 
advances, | 

Mexican Stock ‘owing tothe defeat of the invading forces in Mexica, | 
has ruled heavy, and prices have given way, Most other Foreign 

Bonds. however, have +upported previous valuew, ‘The Serip of the 

rece.t loans has improved—Turkish being quoted at *§ to 4 prem.; | 
| Egyptian, 24 to 2 prem. ; and Russian, {701 prem, Brazilian Five 
| per Cents have realised 100; Ditto Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 91 ex 
| div. ; Mexican Thee per ve: ta, $04 ; Moorish, 95 ; Portuguese Three 
per Cents, 46; Russian Four-and-«-Half per Cents, 924; Sp n sh 
| Uwrea per Centa, 55; ‘Turkish Old Six pee Cents 83; Ditto, New, 704; 
| Venezuela ‘Lhres per Conta, ,2¢); Belgian Four and-a-llalt per Cente, 
97\; and Italian Bive per Cents, 7 

No cu ange of importance has ta.en place in value of Joint-stock 


| Agra and United Service have markea 83; Bonk of Egypt, 22); 
London and County, 374; Loudon and South African, Lig; Lond 
| Joint-stock, 364; Lonaon and Westmioster, 804; Oriental, 60) 
utoman, 24; aud Union of Austrati, 45. 
| The market tor Colonial Government Securities has been some 
| what inactive. Canada Six per Cents e sold at 103; Ditto Fi 
| per Centa, {3 ; Cape Six per Cents 1064; South Australia 51x per 
| Cents, 1 nua Victoria ix per Conta, 105¢ 
The Miscellaneous Market has, on the whole, bren steady. Aus 
cultural have realixed 244; Bowbay Gas, 1h j Crystal 


i 


Palace, 34] ; English and Australian Copyer, 2; Nationa: Discount, 
3: Nerbadda Coai and Lron, 5$, Peel River Land ad Mineral, 67 5 
:euiasular and Oriental S.eau ty} ex diy.; Red Sva ana [odin 
Telegraph, 19); Telegraph to India, 3 

The Market for Raiway Shares has been ¢evoid of animation, 
yrt compared with last week, no material charge has takea piace lu 
the currenci:s. 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


CORN ExXCHANGs.—The few ramples of Engiish wheat on #a’e 
this week have moved off freely, & an advance in the quotations of 
trom Is, to 24 per quarter, Foreign quasities baye couma: ded more 
atlention, at ls. to 2s, per quarter Above previo.s currencies, In the 
va ue of floating cargoes very lite change has taken place, There 
has heen a moderate inquir, for both English anu foreign barley, on 
former ters, We bave no change to wotice in ihe demand tor or 


rates ; but inferior parocls have met a duil inquiry. Both beans aod 
peas have commanded lave quvtalions, aud Lie tour trade has showm 
more fi) nines: then of late. 
NOLISH Co RReNcY.—Wheat, Evsex and Kent, red, 
hbs.; @itto, white, 54a to 54s ; grinding barley, 25+, to 294. 5 
malting, new, 3-8, to 408. ; rye, 328. to 
1 Oats, tos. to 24, ; potavo dit Oo, 2ts bo 
to 37s. ; White ditto, 
40s. ty Sle. ; country 


| 


244; tick benas, 33+. to 37 
B84. Lo dls, per quarter. 


. 4 Brey pear, 
‘Town-made th 


marks, 35s, to dls. ; town households, 43+, oy. per 2601b, 

CaTTL ‘The supplies of fat stock have been only moderate, and 
the trad enerally, has ruled steady. as follows :—B ef, trom Js. 
to 4s, I'd..; mutton, 3+, 8d. to Sa; lamb. 54 dd. to 7s bd; veal, 4s. 


tu 53.5 and p rk, 34 10d. vo 4s, 10d, par 4 b, to sink che off 

NeEWGaTE AND LEADENUALL, ~These wak-ts are ratrly sup- 
plied with meat, aud the demand is flem, at very fal prices wf, 
from 2a, 10d. to 4a. 2d,; mutton, 34, 8d. to ds. Sd. 5 daarb, 5a, 4d. 
to 6s, Sd; veal, 38, Lud to 48, 4.4, ; and pork, 4s, to 5s, per Sib, by the 


carcass. 

‘TeA,— The demand for nearly a}! kinds is in a sluggikh state, at 
about stationery prices. 

SUGAR—Go d and fine raw sugars are in fair request, at full 
prices; but mnferior qualities rule in tavour of buyers, Kefincd goods 
| wre steady, at 40s. 6d, per cwt, tor commun brown lumps. 

Corre*,—The transactions coutinue on @ very moderate scale; 
never heless, prices are mostly supported, 

Kick.—The quotations are well supported; but the business doicg 
is by no means extensive. 


| 


percwt. Most other provisious area dull inquiry, 


464 
dis. Od. per owt. Town tallow, 44s, 6d. net cash; rough fat, 2s. 44d. 
Oits,— Linseed oii is in request, at £39, Rape moves off freely, 
at £15 10s, to £4 
paim, £42, Are 
SVIRITS, 
id. 


can turpentine, 74s. ; aud French, 724, per ewt, 


Bank shares, and the market, almo-t generally, has raled firm. | 


t,| 8 


Vaiue of malt, Good sound oats have moved off steadily, al previous | 


PROVistoN>,—Both Irish and for ign butter is in fair request, at 
very fall prices, aud the inquiry for Bnyglish is steady, at extreme 
rates. Baoun moves olf freely, and the bese Waterfora ts woruh 718. | 


TALLOw.—'Tbe market is steady. P.Y.C., on the spot, bas sold at 
9d,, and for delivery during the last three months, 48+ 6d to 


tive, £53 wv £57 ; cocoanut, £5200 £54; and flue 


Kum is in (aur request, at fall prices. Vroot Leewards, | 
. Od.; prot East [odia, ls, dd. to la od per gallon. 


of the house. She was found by the police resting 


The prisoner attempted to deny the charge of gambling, 
and was convicted in a penalty of 7s., or seven days. 


herself on a doorstep. The Alderman remanded 
her for inquiry, and an English friend of her family | 
bie vA rage to be in London expressed his belief | 
in her 


ie’ 
. She was remitted to private apartments | 
in Newgate, and soon after again bro: 
to the surprise of everybody, her father suddenly | 
appeared at Guildhall to claim her, having seen the 
report in the newspapers. Her aunt, who had been 
communicated with in the meantime, also attended. 
As it was shown that the romantic young lady had 
neither committed nor suffered any harm, her 
friends were congratulated by the Alderman upon 
her fortunate escape from the perils of the metro- | 
polis, and she was allowed to depart with her aunt, 
who, at the kind request of the magistrate, pro- 
mised to allow her to visit the exhibition, for the 
sight of which she had so courageously and inno- 
cently braved so much. 

Letters are being constantly published in the 
columns of certain of our daily contemporaries, in 
reference to a recent order by the Lord Chancellor. 
It is said that his Lordship has ordered that 
affidavits filed in Chancery are, after a proximate 
date, to be printed after being filed. Hitherto the 
practice has been to file such affidavits upon record, 
and to furnish to such of the parties to the 
respective suits as might require them manuscript 
copies at a fixed, reasonable rate. In the majority 
of cases the number of such required copies would 
hy no means warrant the expense of printing. 
The additional and apparently needless expense to | 
be incurred by the new system is to be defrayed | 
out of the “ suitor's fee fand,” a huge accumulation | 
of profits by the Court of Chancery in its most flou- | 
rishing days. The whole of the work is to be per-— 
formed by an appointed official printer or firm of | 
printers, an arrangement which savours somewhat | 
of the old system of Government monopolies. A | 
whole class of striving, hardworking men employed | 
as law-writers, who at present contrive to earn their 
livelihood by copying these aftidavits — perhaps 
the dreariest labour in the world adapted to men 
able to write and spell properly—will, it is said, be 
thrown out of employment by this new scheme. 
It does not appear that, as a matter of 
course, any one is to be benefited thereby 
except the official printers. The solicitors prac- 
tising in Chancery might reasonably object to 
it, bat a clever plan has been supplemented for 
shutting their mouths upon the subject by giving 
them extra profits and decreasing their labours 
in the matter of affidavits. The affair bears a very 
Strange aspect, which can scarcely be favourable to 
the Lord Chancellor, even if it prove to be a mere | 
blunder upon a matter of detail and practice by one | 
accustomed only to the higher regions of learning | 
and argument. But it is undeniable that the sub. | 
Ject_ is warmly talked about in circles interested 
therein, and that some speculation is afloat (to use 
4 conventional phrase) respecting the motives which 
can have led to such an extraordinary decree. 

A gentleman named Webb owned a valuable ring, 
which he left with one Dulin, a jeweller, for some | 
slight necessary repair. Dulin pawned the ring for | 
£50, He alsowent mad. Mr. Webb summoned the - 


GALLANT CAPTURE BY AN ALDERMAN.— Wednesday 
was appointed for the hearing of summonses against 
several gentlemen for assaulting Mr. Alderman Rose, 


oe up, when, | There were six summonses in all—namely, Lieutenant- | 


Colonel Heneage, Mr. George Bryant ; Mr. John Boultbee, 
of the Union Club; Mr. ‘Todd Heatly, and Thomas Goodge, 
groom. There were two summonses against Mr, Bryaut, 
one for an assault upon agentleman named James Garner 
Marshall, and the other upon Alderman Rose. All the 
other defendants were summoned for assaulting Mr. 
Alderman Rose. The affair came off at Upper Tooting, in 
front of the Alderman’s private residence. From what 
transpired it appeared that Mr. Marshall was riding on 
horseback to see the carriages returning home from the 


Oaks, and one contained the defendants and others, | 


amongst whom it was stated were two noblemen. Mr. 
Marshall was pelted by having some missiles in the shape 
of toys thrown at him, and he was very much injured in 
the eye. He attempted to chastise the parties, when he 
was attacked, upon which Mr. Alderman Rose rushed out 
of his premises and endeavoured to rescue him. He was 
then assaulted, but he succeeded in getting the defendants 
locked inside the gates until they gave their names, 

On Mr. Ingham taking his seat, 

Mr. Rose, solicitor, addressed his Worship, and stated 
that the parties had made ample apologies, and he 
attended to ask permission to withdraw the summonses. 


Mr. Ingham said that if the complainants were satis- 


fied he had no objection. 
The summonses were accordingly withdrawn, and the 
proceedings terminated. 


CABMEN REFUSING FARES.— Charles Turner, cab- 
driver, was summoned by Mr. John Sayer, a barrister, 
for unlawfully refusing to take him when required. The 
defendant was one of four men with a line of cabs passing 
along near Hyde Park towards the exhibition, who all 
held up their whips hailing fares. Mr, Sayer called 
defendant, but he turned and drove on. Mr. Sayer ran 
by the side of the cab from fifty to a hundred yards, re- 
questing he would either take him or give his ticket. He 
did neither. Mr. Sayer, therefore, summoned him by the 
namber on his vehicle. 

The defendant said he had a long way to go home, and 
his horse was tired. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt asked him to prove what he asserted ; but 
the defendant had no proof, and was fined 4¥s., or one 
month’s imprisonment. 

John Strong, cab-driver, was summoned by the same 
gentleman for a similar refusal. ; 

Mr. Sayer said that, after having refused to take him, 
he saw the defendant take up a party of five only fifty 
yards in advance, and drive off in a contrary direction. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt said the defendant's conduct in this case 
was a positive fraud, and he fined him also 40s., or a 
month's imprisonment, und in the next case of the kind 
he should certainly revoke the licence. 

OMNIBUS FARES TO THE EXUIBITION — Sir Frederick 
Slade, ().C., attended at this court upon public grounds 
to prefer three complaints arising out of the recent 
increase of fares charged by omnibus-conductors to and 
from the exhibition. 


The first wasagainst John Beacher, for taking 1d. more | 


tian the proper fare. 
After hearing the evidence, Mr. Arnold fined the 
fendant 8s, aid costs, or ten days’ imprisoninent. 

The next complaint was against Thomas Faller, 
omnibus-conductor, for taking 3d. more than his fare. 

The defendant was fined Ss. and costs, 

There was a second summons in the same case against 
the owner of the omnibus for failing to keep the proper 
table of fees in the carriage. 

In this case the magistrate convicted in the penalty of 
20a, and costs, or fourteen days’ imprisonment, 


de 


; English ditt», ls 10d. to 2s, 2d., and KE glisk gin, fo. export, 
, 24 00 to 3a. per gallon. 


Proo 


| to £5 los. ; and straw, £1 163. to #2 per load. 
Coa 
per tou. 
Hors,— Although the bine has suffered somewhat from high wiada, 
the cemand for all kines of hops is inactive, as follows :—Mid 
acd East Kent pocke.s, 1268, to 18s; Weald of Ken-s, 120s. w 
1308 ; and Sussex, 1054. to 1408, per owt. 
Woo. — Al kinds are a dull inquiry, at previous rates. 
POTATOKS,—Old qualities are selling at from 99a, to 250s, per ton. 
New Ware are steady, at from 10s, to lds, per cwt. 
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maker.—H J. BACON, Hitchin, upholeterer.—W. HASLELT, St. 
Martin-le-Grand, hosier ana baberdasber,—K.C. LAMFORD, Suther- 
land-.treet, Pimiico, retired Majoe ia the Army,—E, MOUCHEL, 
Drummuond-street, Euston-square—KSTHEK PERRY, Forty-hill, 
Enfield, widow, plumber, painter, and giazier.—J, KIDER, Parker's- 
row, Dockhead, suidler —J, BAKER, ‘Tumlio’s-terrace, Orisp-stceet, 
Poplar, basketmaker.—H. G. and W. P. COLLINS, Hale Malis, 
Stsines, finre manufacturery.—G, E. KENDRICK, Watney-street, 
Commercial-road Kast, licensed Triuity pulot.— Rh. sPBNCKEK aud RK. 
SrENCBK, jun, Bridgewater-yardens, Barbican, bookbinders,— 
M. GINGULD, Camden-street, Norih, commission ageut.—J. 
FAIBMAN, Jermyn: street. St, James's, ganmaker.—D. SPOK 
| Great College-street, Camden-t.wn, grocer.-W. HAMBRIDGE, 
| Greas Wariey, Essex, lice.sea victualler.—H, PORTE, Baling, boot 
| and +hoe waker.—T. WEBY, Wolverhampton, licensed vietua:ler,— 
T. CORLES, Birmingham, attorney-at-law.—W. H. THOMSON, 
| Birmingoam, money scrivener.—W. J. DANN, Birmingham, ware- 
houseman.—H DUGARD, Bumingham, dealer in guns —H. WOULD, 
| Birmingham, brass cxswr —J, GishOBNE, Birmingham, musical 
nstrument maker.—W. MITCH SLL, Leeds, cloth manutacturer.—J. 
HAKRISON, Leeds, scribbling miller.—J. CHAVMAN, Scarborough, 
| china dwler —T. WILKLINSUN, Morley, Yorkshire, clouh manutac- 
| turer.C, PEACH, New, Monmouttr hire, commercial travelier. 
H. G, DOWsE, Liverpool, wine merehant.—J, HAKWKISON, Brad- 
tord, bookkewper.— T. WATHALL, Derby, cabinetinaker, — EK 
BRITTALN, jun., Falkinghao, Liucoinshire, butcher.—H WELB, 
Kast Dean, Gloucestershire, confectiouer.—J. RICHARDS, Cliffe, 
| Kent. market gardener, — J, RHODES, le, grocer. — 
| HAKRIA, Dawley, Salop, stocktaker in ironworks,—W. COATES, 
| Birhop Wilton, York-hire, farm v.-P, 8. HOPKINS, Egrewont 
Chesnire, grover.— ELIZABETH ROMBLIK HOLME, Birkenhead, 
innkeeper. — W. P, sLAK » Birkenhead, surgeon. — H 
CHESWORTH, Audlem, Cb re. Wheelwright.—B, GRAHAM 
Manchester, draper.- J F. MASTERS, bristol, soap tmanutacturer 
| and pertumer.—J. KEEVLL, Livecpool, chair sud sofa manu- 
tacturer —C BANCKOFYT, Nottingham, tauor.—G. HAG 
| Shetfieid, bilder, — A. HOLT, Bradford, commission age 
J. SWITHENBANK, jun., Bradford, clerk in holy orders, 
SWITHENBANK, sen., Braaford, yeoman —W. HiRONS, West 
Smethwick, Stffordshire, publi.au —K, CLEAVER, stretvon- upon- 
Dunsmore, Warwickshire, carpenter.—8. J. NICULL, Devunpor 
Licutenavt in the Royal Marines on half-pay — iM. DAN KS, Lungto 
| Turning, Satop, vete. inary sorgeon.—'T. REDHEAD, Penny Beige, 
| Lancashire, innkeeper.-J. E. BRICK, Wilton, Somersetshire, heu- 
dresser,—F. W. RULHERYORD, Brightoo, commercial traveller.— 
| J M°MILLLIN, Cardiff, bairdremer.—B. JONES, Merthyr has 
grocer,—1. D, REBS, 54 Aurea, mariner,—J.G, MELLLAKD, Gren 
Guildford-street, Southwark, hat manufacturer. —G, BROWNE, 
| Warner-road, Camberwell, banker's clerk. — R. DUKBRIDGE, 
| Cheps ow-piace, Bayseaur, tailor aud draper.—W, DUNGKY, 
Sevmour-place Wert, Brompton, commision ageot.— 8, HOUGH, 


Atlow, Derbyshire, farmer. - N. MAKCHANL, Great Portiand- 
sireet, outfitter. — T. DESSBOKOUGH, Litve Staughton, Hea- 


| foreshire, farmer aud valuer,— 1. KbY WORTH, Har vy, Nottine- | 


hamehire, butcher,— 8. PF. FAC LKES, Caythorpe, Nou teghamsahire, 
m ller,—J.@. Y SCRANGEK, Bath, brewer —J SMITH, Cheltowbam, 
grocer, —J. SIDDALL, Cle kieavou, Birstal, Yorkshire, printer aud 
sia ioner. 

SOUTOH SEQUESTRATIONS.—G. HALLY, Glasgow, writer, — 
C. HENRY, Dundee, tlaxspioner.-J. BROWN, Auchans, Keurrew- 
thize, farmer.—C. TUDD or CA MERON, widow, Pu rth. 


Tukspay, June 17, 


PAYNE, Old_Dorset-place, Clapham-read, 
KUsskLL, Lower Mitcham, Surrey, car- 
, Grabam-strert, Katon-square, clerk to the 
Improvement Com any J, STEVENS, Cispham-common 
nect.—2. UT. V. SMITH, Park-road, 1 lingion, enginesr.— H. 
TULLE, St. Jame -rond, Bermondsey, commbsion agent —J. 
OTTAWAY, Great Bookham, dorrey, licem-ed victusler — 
MUBPAY, Alberi-stret, Canden town, and Cheapside pianoforte 
maker. --&,. T. KEYES, Great Suff lk-stre t, Souvnwark, liceared 
vieconiler._W. K. SMITH, late residing at Hatchets's Hot.l, Lic 
cadil y, gentleman.- C GARN ER, Bastiriutead, Smeacx, farmer.— 
W. HOLMES, Suow’t- fields, Bermondsey, z.ucwo. ker,—s, FREW ER, 


BANKRUPTS. —T. 


a8 quoved wt from 5s,10 its. 6d.; Hambro’ spirit, Is. 7d. to 
HAY AND STRAW.—Meadow hay, £2 58. to £4 15s, ; clover, £3 15s. 


.— Best house cou!s, 168. to ltée, Od. ; seconds, 158, to 168. ; 
Hartley's, 14s, 6d. to lis. 9d ; and manufacturers’, 138, 34, to Its. 


BANKRUPTS.—ESTHER MATHEW, Carshalton, Surrey, dre-s- | 


Oxford-street, saddier.—E. H. EDWARDS, Euston-place, Upper 
Holloway, oilman —B. J, MARNAS, Frith-strest, Soho, tatlor — 
H. GREEN, Mai ket-street, London-road, grocer.—W. HAMBIDGE, 
Great Warley, Easex, late licensed victualler.—W, EMBLETON, 
Purleigh, Ewxex. baker.—D MAULIFFS, Briatol, dealer in egga.— 
A. J. ROMAN, Whitecrosa-street, St. Luke's, grocer,—J. LAMOND, 
Abingdon--:treet, Westuinster, and Rosendale-road, Dulwich, 
Secttish law agent.—S. WOOD, Quren-street, D'ackfriars-road, 
brick layer.—J. J, HENSON, Werrington-street, Oatley -square —C, 
DAVI4, Oxford-ter:ace, Clapham, glass merchant,—KB HOLDOM, 
Brixhton-place, Brixton-road, beer retailer.—J, A. GODDARD, 
Wo d-stieet, Cheapside, Custom House agent.—H. CAMPBELL, 
Chilton. street, Deptford, and Union-street, Bishopegate-street 
Without, trunk maker, + BEDFORD, New Weston-street, 
Bermondsey, bootmaker,—C. IT, BARN, Panton-strect, Hay- 
market, and Westmorland-place, City -road, auctioneer's clerk, — 
6] ©. HEDGES, Great Faringdon, Berks, journeyman tailor,—J, 
M'UINTOSH, Bow-laue, Cheapside, thaber merchant —J. DAWSON, 
Windsor-place, Hoxton, journeyman shoemaker.—@, V. DAVIES, 
Wey mouth-screet, Portiand-placs, assistant ac a patent ink manu- 
factory. —R_ KNOTT, Crescent, Kensington, commission agent — 
» WICKS, High-row, Kensington-zravel-pits, carpanirr. — 
CAROLINE REED, Eustoo-road, late newavender.— i LSON, 
Queen's-road, Dalston ; Norway Wharf, Lim+house; and F; 
con Wharf, Straiford, shipowner.—T. CLAKK, Vi ‘toria-grove- 
terrace, Bayswater, do-ler in curiositiea—T. BARRY, Brighton, 
bootmaker —H DARLING, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, boot dealer. 
W. FARLEY, Bristol—J, M‘ALLESTER, Cardiff, contractor.—D, 
MOKGAN, Trecyr oa, G amorganshira, grocer.—G. D. PALMER, 
Exoter, printer.— W. STOREY, Mold-green, Yorkshire, in 
| W. and J, HARRISON, Leeds, scribbling ‘millera— J’. BANN 
Bradford, Yorkshire, «oa.miss'on agent.—W. N. DINGLEY, Liver- 
Pp ol, merehan:.—R J, WARD and v. PERRY, Sunderland, millers, 
it K. WALLER and ©. GHAHAM, Silloth, Cumberland, timber 
merchants,—T, ROBINSON, Hartlepool, hatrdresser—M HOLDER 
Birmingham, pearl button manufacturer.—W, BURGESS, New 
castle -upon-tyne, tailor.—J. L, TAY LOR, North Shields, shipowne , 
Riviere ta sents Birmingham, agent. W. COLEY, Bir- 
| uingha, tin plate worker — A, BATLEKY, Shierham 1 
rhire, Jabourer —W, WILLIAMS, Bri tol grows k BHAW ee 
1. Licensed pilot.—J. SQUIBB, Holt. Dorsetshire, labourer.— RB, 
1, HOWARD, Kingston, Han's, painter —G. WILSON 1 
Moor, Lancashire, wheelwright—T, VAUGHAN, Tonbridge ells, 
| Kent, builder, ELIZANKETH NORLEDGE, Newark-upon-Trent 
Se Ge Newenstle-upon-Tyne, late publican. 
a , Newcastle-apon-Tyne, work iy — . 5 
Leicester, carver,——J. WHI TE: Bristol pea htt +S CATELE, 
SCOTCH SEQU ésTRATIONS.—J. G, BOOTH. jun, Gh Ww 
wead morehant—W, KING, Glegow, rtioner.—A. M’°KARL, 
ilasgow, yarn merchant.—)D, KEDDIE, Dunf _ 
HELEN @EDDES, or BROWN, Vortsay, Aanfunies meee 


tT y 
ELSH NATIONAL MUSIC, SUNG by 
400 VOICES. ACCOMPANIED by a BAND 
HARPS.—A CONCERT to be yviven oe Mr. JOHN THOMAS 
(Pencerdd Gwalia), at ST. JAMESS HALL, FRIDAY EVENING 
JULY 4, with the kind assistance of she members of the Voeal 
| Association. the West London Madrigal Socvty, aud the Royal 
Academy of Music. Vocalists: Mis Edith Wynne (Kos Gs mea) 
Miss Banks, Mr, Wyloye Cooper, and Mr, Lewin Thomas, Harpe: 
| Messrs, J. Balsie | hatvertou, Frederick ¢ n, Wright 
Oburther, Trust, Cheshire, Liyland, Lockwood, Edis Robert: 
Googe Weippert, and Ap Tommas; Mesdames Hene, Bobrer tate 
| Mis Chatterton), Couper, Davies, Dryden, and O'Leary Vinning, 
| Misses bulkeley and ‘Trust, aud Mr. John Thomas, ductor. Mr. 
Benedict. To commence at Kight o'Ciocs. Admission—sofa Stalls, 
10s. 6.; Balcony, 58; Area, %s.; Gallery and Back Seats, la, Appli- 
cations for Sofa Stalls to ve made to Mr, Joho Thomas, 109, Great 
Portland-strect, W. ‘Tickets to be obtained at wil the priacipal 
, Aud at Mr, Austin's Tick: t Uflive, 24, Piccadill, 


— — _ z 
T. JAMES’S HALL, THURSDAY 
KO. Mls HENRY LESUIW'S CHOLR-GRAND vbr 


First union of first »nd second Choirs, making ac 
The programme will bo selected from the pyri del rgs rg 
| Chol, and will toclude Mondelswha’s *Judge me, 0 Lord,” M. 
beers ** Pater noater,” wad Handel's ‘* Hallelujah Chorus,"" he 
following distinguished artista have barn engazed - Mdme, 
Lemimens Boeertigton, ee Joachim, and Mr, Chas. Halle ; 
ls 5°; Baleouy, 2s. 6d.: and Area, a + 2 
ba Obtained at the leading Musiceellers'; Ey ee ae 
28, Pi cadilly ; aud at the Hanover-square Ro ms. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST, 
JAMES'S HALL—¥or the BENEFIT of HERR ERNST, 
on MUNDAY EVENING NEXT, JUNE 23, on which occasion the 
following celebrated artixts bave volunteered their services ;— 
Violins, Herr Joachim and Herr Laub; Viola, Here Moll ae ; 
Violoncello, Signor Piatti aud M Davidei! ; Pianoforie, Mr, 4 
Hallé, Vocalists, Mdine, Sainton-Dolby and Mr, Santley (by pure 
mission of J. H. Mapleson, Kay.) Conductor, Mr. Benedict. x Row 
Quartet, for two Violins, Viola, aud Violoncello, composed by Horr 
Kroot, will be perfurund for the fiert time in ubis country, Yor tull 
| pare wars sew programme Sofa Stalls, 103,6d and 5s. ; Balcony, 34. 


nreserved Seats, Is. ‘Tickets at Cha: i ‘Sond 
street; ana at Austin's, 2s, Piccadilly endl Cove) £0, New y 


M R. CHAS, 


JUNE 24 Vocalist, Mdlle, Lem 
Mr. Harold Thomas, Sofa Stails, 1 
Se ta, 34. Tickets at Chappell and Cs 


Dre Boch tadashi 
N R. W. 8. WOODIN’S CABINET ot 
CURLOSITIE3, POLYGRAPHIC HALL, King William- 
street, Charing-cross, Every Evoving at Kight (except Saturday) 
Satarday Morning at Three; witn new Characters and 
Davcea. The sceuic effects entirely new, by Mr, William Calleout, 
| Morning Performance TU-DAY, SATURDAY, JUNE 21. Mr. 
W.S, Woodia as Mr. Sothern, of the Hw) sourket, iu his celebrated 
character of Lord Dundreary, to day, at J oclo xx, 


TONEY COOPER'S GRAND PICTURE 
of ** The Defeat of Kell ‘s Cuirassier: % 

by Somerset's Cava Brigade at Waseone ine aT ryt 
exhibiting at the DUDLEY GALLERY, EGYPTIAN’ HALL, 


Piccaditly. Admission, la.; non-. ioned 
bas Oped trom Ten ti Si. oman isai officers and privates 


RIKELL’'S Last Week but One, 
atertainment of 


Frikell will repeat his wonderful 
NATURAL MAGI¥ at the ST. JAMES's HALL Every Evening 
‘alog Pecformance but one 


at Eight (except Saturday). Tne lass Mor: 
Tickets at Cha; and 
Plooadilly 


—Wiljalba 
| 


on Saturday, June 2), at Three o'Uluck. 
Co.'s 50, New Bond-street; and at Aus in's, 24, 


ULIA PASTRANA EMBALMED. standing 
pags faa in Pyoted | attr by the med cal pro- 
London. BURLINGTON GALLERY, Tih Blendiliy, open 


DAILY, from Kleven to Nine —Admission, Que Shilling, 
A PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, 
o i and saccessful practice as a Teacher of = 
tore and Singing, having, unexpectedly, time at his 7 feed Rig 
employ it on very moderate terms in @ school or family where ha 
services may be required, 
Direct D. 8, 2, Clarenec-place, Middleton-road, Dalston, 
()BTHODACTYLIC or CHILDREN’S PEN. 
HOLDER. —The object of this Penholder is to make children 
hud ths pen correctly—ie., to keep their flagers in a correce posi-~ 
tice, ane vce aoc rea good handwriting. Sold by all Stationers, 
sheer me je, PERRY and UO., 37, Red Lion-square, and 3, Cheapside, 
( i LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by HEK MAJESTY'S LAUNURRSS to be 
THE FINKST STARCH SHE EVER USED, 
s Bold by all Chaudlors, Grocery, &e. 
HE WEAK DIGESTION try a Bottle of 
j pare oS SOEK ATED hah oe luncheon or dinner 
taeal, per dozen jen, tory, 36, Long- 
description of ity properties sons took: = pp teed 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA is an 


excellent remedy for Acidity of the 
Headache, Gout, and Ludigestion, and as a Td apart feeds 
constitutions, 7a, New tsond-street, London ; and atl Chemists 


ILIOUS agg LIVER COMPLAINTS 
Indigestion, Sick Headache, Loss of 

Gtedinesn Georyrs and all Dia ers ot whe Mawes eos Beans 
uw remuvy: ¥ that well- \ 

quickly r bem nowa remedy, FAA MPTON'S PILL 

Sold by ull Medicine-venders. Prices 1s. 14d. and 24. 9.1. per box. 


Re and INDIGESTION, sick headache, 

Hatulency, heartburn, and all bilious aud liver affections are 
speedily removed by the use of COSKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS and 
| FAMILY APERIENT PILLS, which have now been held in the 


hoghest estimation by all clawes of soci ty for upwards of fifty years, 
| Prepared only by JAMS CoCKLE, 18, New Ur ese y ped to be 
| had of ali Medicine Venders in poxes at tw. 1p, ., 48. 6d., and Iie 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 


THE WANDERER.— Young and old of both sexes, and ja 
any climate may we shes+ invaluable remedies with perfect safety 
aud certau succes, Ne change of tempera. ure nor long keeping 
impairs their curative and strengthening properties 


F THIS SHOULD MEET THE EYK 


of any one troubled wiih Wind in tne Stomach, Indigest 
or Biliousvess, taxe PAGE WOODCOCK S WIND PLuts. Tea 
veure of success have proved them of sterling merit —O/ all Medicing 
Vendars, av ts. i}d., or free by pet fc lt stamps from Page D, 
Woo toovk, Cuamist, Liucvia, 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


JUNE 21, 1862, 


NTEBNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
Admission for the Week ending 23th June. Monday to 
Thursday, One Shilling; Friday and Sat , Half-a-Trown 


Doors are opened at Ten, except on Saturday, when the doors are 


opened at Twelve o'Clock, 
Rom AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of 
ING LAND, 1862. 


GREAT AGRICULTURAL SHOW 
or 
MORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, PIGS, AND MACHINERY, 


IN 
TTERSEA PARK, LONDON 
BAT TTUNE 13 toJULY 2, 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 
Machinery Yards = -- 

” 

” 


Valf-a-Crown. 


” 
” 


MONDAY, June 23 
TUESDAY, ., 2%, 
WEDNESDAY, 2, 
WEDNESDAY, 25, Cattle Yard (day on which) 6), Sovereign. 
Judges award the Prizes) oe ee oo 
N.B. Persons who pay the Half-Crown Admission into the 
Machinery Yard can pass into the Cattle Yard on paying the 
additional 17s, 6d. 


THURSDAY, 26, ENTIRE SHOW (Live St 
Mathinery,&6)\c3) cel uss, Cass } Five Shillings, 
FRIDAY, 4 27, ” ++ ee Half-a-Crown 
SATURDAY, 38, Bs seh ee s 
MONDAY 30, ” - One Shilling. 
TUESDAY, July 1, * ” 
WEDNESDAY, 3, ” aaa - ” 
MEMBERS 
Open each , from Eight in the Morning till ht in the 
Evening.jexcept last day, when the Yard will be closed at ix o'Clock, 
On THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY, June 26, 27, and 


28, there will be a PUBLIC EXHIBITION of STEAM-CULTI- 
VATORS AT WORK, from Eleven a.m, to Four p.m., near Farning- 
ham Station, io Kent, a distance of twenty-four miles from the 
Victoria Terminus of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 
By order of the Council, H. HALL Dake, Secretary. 


(ke HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S 


ROSE SHOW, June 26, Doors open at One oClock. Bands 
© mmence at Three o’lock. Admission, Half-a-Crown. Visitors 
can pass under cover to the Show, 


ATIONAL ROSE SHOW, with the 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S ROSE SHOW, at SOUTH 
KENSINGTON, THURSDAY NEXT, Juce 26, Admission, 2s. 64, 


AM NEW MUSIC sent post - free, at 
Half-price, 
09 receipt of stamps, 
by HALE andCo., Musicsellers, Cleltenham 
focluding 


HE NEWEST and most POPULAR SONGS 
of the SEASON. 
The Trefoil Leaf. By Claribel 


Marion's Soxg ” on 3a. 
Blind Alice. ” .. “ oe oe Se 
Twas Evening in the Summer Time, By W. Hutchinson 4s. 64. | 
The Spring of Life sal = +. 28,68, | 
When the Silvery Moonbeams Sleap » Pa 2a, 6d. | 
Oh, wake those tones no more on me! ,, * 2s. 6d. | 
Summer Flowers, By Sarah Gilbert, 2a, 6d, 
One passed by. By Virginia Gabriel aA a 2a. 6d, 
‘To be had of any Musicseller. 
New Edition. 
HE HEATHER-BELL WALTZES, By 


L. H. H. The most charming waltzes ever published. 4s. 
To be had of any Masicseller, 


NEW HARP PIECE. 


AINDROPS. By VIRGINIA GABRIEL, 
Arranged by Mes, R. COOPER. 34, 
A most effective arrangement. 
To be had of any Musicseller. 


ENRY SMART’S NEW AND POPULAR 


BALLADS :— 
The ofthe Flower ..  .. a 2a, 6d, 
A a ey ak aay erry -< 
Tell me, gentle yr oe oe ee 
Through every chance and change oe ee 2a, 6d, 
Idream of theeat morn .. + ++ 28, 6d. 
Oh! tell me, shall my love be mine ? ++ 28, 6d, 


CRAMER, BEALE, and Woop, 201 and 209, Regent-street. 


OOSEYS’ SHILLING MESSIAH. 
Complete Vocal Score, with Pianoforte or Organ Accompani- 


ment, beautifully printed on good paper, demy 4to (size of “ The 
Musical Cabinet”). This edition i:equally useful for the pianoforte 
or concert-room ; and, besides being the cheapest, is decidedly the 
best over issued of Handel's ma.terpiece. 
Boosky and Sons, Holles-street. 
NEW SACRED SONG. 
HE SAVIOUR’S COMMANDMENT. 


Price 3s. Published by J. H.Jeweun, 104, Great Ruesell- 

street, Bloomsbury.—Post-free for 18 postage-stam ps. 

RASS BAN DS,—DRUM-AND.-FIFE 
BANDS.—Cornets, Saxhorns, Circular Vibrating Horns, | 

Bugles, Fifes, Drums, and every requisite for Bands manufactured 


on the ise, at prices below French instruments, by GEORGE | 
WUTLER, 57, Greek-street, Soho, London. Bandmastars, de«lers, 
| 


and shippers supplied, Price-li-ts, with drawings, free by post, 
[prin and CO.’S Brass Band Instruments’ | 
Fife and Drums. are cheapest, to play, in tone | 
Visit Distin and Co.'s Manufactory, 9 and 10, Great Newport-street, 
3t, Martin’s-lane, London, where every instrument is made from | 
the commencement to the finish. Llustrated Lists of Prices post-free. 


| hg CONCERTINAS, 48, notes, full 
compass, double-action (well tuned), in case, 40s, ; superior, 
‘0s,—the same as formerly patented and sold at 15 guineas. To be 
had at T. PROWSE’S Musical Instrument Manufactory, 15, Hanway- 
street, London, W. All orders must be acoompanied by a post-office 
order, payable to Thomas Prowse. 
Patent Harmoniflutes, 3 octaves, with celestial stop, in ease, £4, 


ONCERTINAS, 5s, to £2, 


FLUTES, 34, 6d. to £1 158, VIOLINS, 9, to £8, 
Harmoniums, £4 10s, to £15, 
P, Warts, 174, Fieet-street, London, 


—. and COLLARD’S new West-end 

Establishment, 16, Grosven: Bond-street ; where all | 
communications are to be addressed. PLANOFORTES of all classes 

for SALE and HIRE.—City Branch, 26, Cheapside, E.C, 


IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, 

at MOORE and MOORE'S, 104, Bishopega’e-stroet Within. 

These are first-class pianos, of rare excellence, possessing exquisite 

improvements recently applied, and which effect a grand, a pure, 

ind beautiful quality of tone that stands unrivalled, Py ices, from 
i3ga, First-class planos for hire, with easy terms ef purchase. 


NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “Adam 
Bede,” will be commenced in the Next Number of “The 
Cornhill Magazine” 
Samirm, Exper, and Co,, 65, Cornhill. 


EETON’S PENNY DICTIONARY, Nos. 1, 
2, and 3 now ready ; post-free for four stamps, Part I. on 


July 1, price 
ae : W. Kenr and Co., Paternoster-row. 
MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Edition, just published, ‘price 2s. 6d, post-free %, 8d., 


Third 
hi EAR IN HEALTH AND DISEASE; 
and on the Prevention of Deafness, 
London : HeENkY RensHaw, 356, Strand, 


LLUSTRATED TIMES MAPS 


| CULE 


‘some of the chen; ever published) ;— 

MAP OF EUROPE, po Les gerd on rollers, and varnished 
como 3a, 6d. each, 

mar F ENGLAND AND WALES, ditto, ditto, ditto, 3a, 6d. 
ewh, 

MAP OF NORTH AMERICA, ditto, ditto, 1s. 6d. each, 
in book-covers, coloured, |s, 6d. each. : oF folded 

The Map of North America can be sent through the post for four | 
+tampes extra, in either form. 
Office—2, Catherine-street, Strand, W.C, 


LLUSTRATED TIMES.—Subscribers to 
this Journal are informed that they can be supplied with 
' sndsome COVERS FOR BINDING the half-yearly volamnen: from 
the een af She Peper $9 wie. present time, i orderin, 
he same through an: selier or Ne mt im thi 
Kingdom, price 24. ood, oo a Cas 
Office—2, Catherine-street, Strand, W.C. 


| Chemists and 


EDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS, | 


DRESSING-CASES, TRAVELLING DRESSING-BAGS, | 
DESPATCH- BOXES, Writing-cases, Jewel-cases, LADIES’ RETI- | 
and CARRIAGE BAGS’: MEDLEVAL MOUNTED 
ENVELOPE-CASES, BLOTTING-BOOKS and INKSTANDS en | 
suite; the NEW PATENT SELF-CLOSING BOOK-SLIDE ; also 
a choice variety of ELEGANVLIES and NOVELTIES suitable for , 
PRESENTAT(ON, to be had at U. RODRIGUES’, 42, Piccadilly. | 


O CHARGE MADE forSTAMPING PAPER 


and ENVELOPES with ARMS, CREST, or INITIALS. 
RODRIGUES’ Cream-laid Adhesive ENVELOPES, 4d. per 100, 


Cream-laid note, full size, five quires for 6d,; thick ditto, five 
quires for 1s. ; Foolscap, 9s, per ream; Sermon Pape 4s 64, All kinds 
of Stationery equally cheap at H. RODRIGUES’, 43, Piccadilly, 


EDDING CARDS, WEDDING 

ENVELOPES, INVITATIONS to the CEREMONY, 
DEJEUNER, and BALL, PRINTED and STAMPED in SILVE 
with ARMS or CREST. in the latest fashion. CARD PLAT 
ELEGANTLY ENGRAVED and 100 Superfine CARDS PRINTED | 
for 4s,6d. At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42, Piccadilly, London. 


HOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, SCREENS, | 
FRAMES, and PORTRAITS of the ROYAL FAMILY, the 
CROWNED HEADS of EUROPE, and DISTINGUISHED PER- 
SONAGES of all Nations, SINGLE PORTRAITS, 1s, 6d. each, 
CATALOGUES post-free at H. RODRIGUS', 42, Plocadilly. 


EDDING STATIONERY.— Patterns free 

LA re of all the LATEST ALTERATIONS and most 

FASHIONABLE DESIGNS. including invitations to breakfast. AT 

HOMES !! &c.—PARKINS and GOTTO, Manufacturing Stationers, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, London, 


S. PRIZE WRITING-CASE, fitted with 
Paper, Envelopes, Blotting-book, Pen-case, &c, sent POST- 
FREE ANY PART OF THE UNITED ‘KINGDOM upon 
receipt of 28 stamps to PARKINS and GOTLO, Writing and 
Dressing Case Makers, 24 and 25, Oxford-street, London. 


UTY OFF PAPER.—Full allowance made 

by PARKINS and GUTTO, and NO CHARGE mad: for 

plain stamping Writing-paper and Envelopes. Coloured stamping | 

reduced to Is. per 10. Parties can bring their own die. Crest, | 

Initial, Monogram, and Address Dies cut at HALF-PRICE. The 

ublic supplied with every description of Stationery at TRADE 
RICESL—PARKINS and OTTO, 25, Oxford-street, London. 


‘ 2 ~ | 
RESSING-CASES and DRESSING-BAGS, 
A choice of upwards of 509 of the best manufacture, and 
fitted in the most complete manner for ladies or gentlemen. 
DESPATCH-BOXES, INKSTANDS, ENVELOPE-JASES, BOOK- 
SLIDES, RETICULES, PURS&S, BLOLTING-BUOOKS etc. The 
public supplied at TRADE PRICES.—PARKINS ani GOLTO, 24 | 
and 25, Oxford-street, London, 


UV RITING PAPSRS, ENVELOPES, and 


GENERAL STATIONERY of the best qualities, and at the 
lo west prices, at the Manufactory of SAUNDERS BROTHERS, 104, | 
London-wall, City. NO CHARGE made for STAMPING. Orders | 
over 20a, CARRIAGE PAID to all parts of the country. 

Cream-laid note paper.. 1s. lWd., 2s. 8d., 3a. 4d., and 4s, 6d. per ream. | 
Large commercial note 2%, 94,, 3s, 6d., and 5s, ry 
Glazed straw note ..... 1s. 8d. and 28, 3d, * 
Mourning note . . $a, 8d, 5s, 6d, 7. 6d., and 98 4 
Cream-laid; envelopes. .. 2s, 9d., 4s, 3d.. 5s, 64., and Ss, 6d. per 1000, 
Large commercial ditto 2s, 10d., 3s. 6d., 4s. 9d.,and 5s.6d.,, 

A SAMPLE PACKET (80 descriptions), priced and. numbered, 
and specially pre for the use of large contumers in 
country, forwar post-free for four stamps, SAMPLES and | 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES foiwarded free on application, 
The trade and exvorters supplied—SAUNDERS BROTHERS, | 
Wholrsale Stationers and Envelope-makera, 104, LONDON-WALL, | 
London, E.C, | 


OLBY’S MONOGRAM and CREST 
PATTERNS.— A sheetful sent by post for 13 stamps. Nore- | 

paper and Envelopes kept in stock, ready stamped with the crests of 
thouvands of families, No charge for evgraving or stamping. 
Visiting Cards, Wedding Cards, and Wedding Envelopes, in the | 
of modern taste—Henry Dolby, Heraldic and Wedding | 

tioner, 56, Regent’s-quadrant, two doors from County Fire-office. 


OLBY’S WEDDING CARDS and 
ENVELOPES, in unrivalled perfection. First-clese En- 
graving and Printing. Arms and crest stamped in brilliant silver 
relief. Invitations and mines, suited 10 all occasions, The 
crests of more than 10,000 families ready ved and stam} on 
poe pepe and envelopes at the price of plain paper.—H. Dolby, | 
Heraldic Engraver and Wedding Stationer, No, 56, Kegent’s-quadrant, 
two doors from the County Fire- office, 


OLID INK—PERRY and CO,’S 
PROPELLING and WITHDRAWING PENCILS can now 

had fitted with Red, B'ue, and Black Solid Ink, at 3d. each. Two 
inches of solid Ink in each pencil. Sold by all Stationers, | 


ESTABLISHED IN 1838, 


ESSEY'S MARKING INK writes intensely | 
fede ance aerte eon, sta 


LD BOTTLED PORT, 20,000 Dozen of 

the Best Vinyards and Vintages, Jaid down during the last 

forty years, including a bin, fourteen years in bottle, of 850 ¢ozen, 
boitled by the late Mr. Fenwick, known to the Tiade as his cele- 
brated “ six Vintage” Wine, dry, full of Beoswing, and of immense 
flivour, delicacy, and bouquet. Samples furwarded on receipt of 
port-office Order.—GEORGE SMITH, 86, Great Tower-street, 
London, E.C,; and_17 and 18, Park-row, Greenwich, SE. Price- 


| lists free by post, Established A.p. 1785, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC 
. BRANDY.—This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivals the | 
finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 
wholesome, Sold in bottles, 38. Sd. each, at the retail houses in | 
London ; by the appointed agents in the principal towns in England ; 
or wholesale at 8, Great pele | Haymarket.—Observe the | 
red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


"WATER'S 


U.P ox INS Win «&s 
, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, City, London. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chemists, and others, 30s. per doz, 
** International Exhibition, see Class 2. 


ANDER’S DUBLIN STOUT, Per Dozen: | 
uted Quarts, 53,; Pint», 33, Im Pints, 4s.; Half-pints, | 
X PONTON, 153, Cheapside, E.C, Agent for Bass and Co. 


28. 3d. T. 
A New and Valuable Preparation of Cocoa, 
K RYS’ 

Tn lib., $lb., and }'b. packets. | 
Sold by Giocers and iste, 


J. 8. Fry and 80Ns, Bristol and London. 


HE BES HOUSE for VINEGAR, 


Pickles, Saucer, Liqueurs, and “Dantzic Spruce is 238, High 
Holborn, ADAM Hint, Extabli hed 1796." de nie by pets 


| and Plans of the Twenty large Showrooms at 39, Oxford-street, 


her Majesty the Quesn.—33, COUKSPUR 


ICELAND MOSS CO coa,|'T 


APPIN BEOTHEES, 
SILVERSMITHS, ELECTRO-SILVER PLATERS, 


67 and 68, Ki William-street, London-' 
ly the purchase! from their Manu‘ Gueen's 
ey Cutlery Works, Sheffield. wii 
Establi in Sheffield a.p, 1810, 
in Brothers guarantee on all their manufactures in Electro- 


Mappi 
| Silver Plate & strong deposit of Real Silver, ac-ording to the price 


ELUCTRO-SILVER SPOONS AND FORKS, 
Fiddle. Threaded. King’s 
meee aac 
an an .. a ‘ . a . 
King William-stteet, iid a2 Es? Ha He 
Hendon." |g (BUH) RE EE] AE IRE 
jozen, ajad/ed/ad)/aa/4. 
Table Spoons et Forks ..| 38 0 ee ee lage eee ae 
Dessert Spoons ks,.| 270 | 330 | 400) 
foey oer ntoieals 160|200\ 23 | 320| 370] 30 


| *** An Ilustrated priced Catalogue forwarded post-frea on receipt 


of twelve stamps. 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


XHIBITION of ARTICLES of DOMESTIC 

UTILITY.—WiLLIAM 8, BURTON invites ins jon of 

his display of FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, real Silver and 

Electro-plate, Table Cutlery, Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bedroom 

Furniture, Lamps, Clocks, &¢ , allsuch things requisite and adapted 

Sieplapel io trrenty lange Ghowrofeas, in. the largest extatltaniment 

in twent; wrooms in i 

ot The description’ in London. Esch article is marked in plain 

figures, at prices that must ensure approbation. 


ILLIAM 8, BURTON'S GENERAL 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be 
had gratis and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 Illus- 
trations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro-plate, 
Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen-ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, {Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table 
Cutlery, Baths, Toilet-ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass 
Bedding, Bedroom, Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of oe 
1, 1A, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 
1, Newman-mews, London. 


ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and 


CLOCK MAKER to the Queen, and MAKER OF THE GREAT 
CLOCK FOR THE HOUSES OF PAKLIAMENT, invites attention to the 
superior workmanship and elegance of design of his ive 
Stock of Watches and Drawing room Clocks, 

8 guineas, 


Ladies’ Gold Foreign Watches .. 
Gentlemen's do. do. os ~ + 10 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Gold English Lever Watches 18 
Strong Silver do. . - 5 
Gentlemen's Gold Compensation Balance Watches.. 40 
0 Silver do, do, + 2% 

Marine Chronometers .. “ . o. +. 35 

Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical, Turret, ané 
Bracket Clocks, of every description. An elegant assortment of 
London-made Fine Gold Albert and Guard Chaias, &c. 

Dent, 61, Strand (adjoining Coutts’s Bank) ; 34 and 35, Royal 
Exchange; and at the Clock and Marine Compass Factory, Somerset- 
wharf, Strand, London. 


ABL and SONS’ spacious Premises are fitted 

up for the display of every description of Silver Goods, 

Sitver-plated Manufactures, Gold and Silver Watches, Drawing and 

Dining Room Clocks, fine Gold Jewellery, and five Gold Chains. 

Showrooms are epecially arranged for each branch of business, in 

which will be found extensive assortment, exquisite style, and 
economy in price.—Nos. 17 and 18, Cornhill. 


ARLS’ £6 6s, GOLD WATCH, highly- 

finished movement, the style in the prevailing taste, exquisite 

workmanship. Performance warranted. Twelve months’ trial 
allowed.—17 and 18, Cornhill, London, 


sass & 


QARLs £2 2s, FINE GOLD CHAIN, newest 
h. style, su, Ho Yorkmanship, quality warranted.—17 and 18, 


ILVER PRESENTATION PLATE,—SARL 
KO. and SONS) BOOK Of PRICES, with 400 Engravings, gratis, 


ARDNERS' £2 2s. DINNER SERVICES, 
ete, Best Quality. Breakfast, Dessert, Tea, and Toilet 
Servite equally low: ee ines, 3s, oi per doz, ; Cut Decanters 
i Ne pg yg hE 
ray —fH. . 
Majesty (established 109 years), 453, Strand, Oharine-crosa, W.C. 


ENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, 
4 and CLOCKS.—M. F. Dent, 33, Cockspur-atreet, Charing-cross, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Maker by Special Appointment to 
REET, CHARING- 
CROSS (corner of Spring: gardens), London, S.W. 


RONZED SCROLL FENDERS, 10s, each, 
Black Fenders, 3 . 6d. to 6s. | Improved Coal-boxes, 44. 6d, 
Bronzed Fenders, 10a, to 30s. Coal Sco: ps, 2s. 6d. to 13s, 6d, 
Br « st Steel and Ormoulu, 65a, Copper ditto, 238, to 358, 
Bearoom Fire-irons, 3s. to 5s, 94, | Dist Covers, 18s. set. 
Drawing-room do.,10s.6d.to 30s. | Queen's Patteru, 284. set. 
Every article in Electro-plate. [runmongery, Cutlery, &c., at the 
lowest prices consistent with quality. Catalogues gratis. 
per rail :ree.—RICHARD and Joan 8S. ACK, 338, Surand. 


ARUBB'S PATENT SAFES, the most secure 
against Fire and Thieves. 


eee PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS and LATCHES. Price- | 


‘Trousers is 
Waistooat .. . +e 8 6 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill. 


SEE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, Class 17. 
EETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


The greatest improvement in the construction of artific’al 
‘Teeth is generally acknowledged to have been effected by Mesars. 
LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, to whom her Majesty has granted 
Royal Letters Patent securing to them alone the right ot using 
this invaluable and most oxtraordinary invention. This and every 
other description of Artificial Teeth on the most reasonable terms 
compatible with the workmanship aad quality of material Con- 


| sultation free, and success guaranteed in all cases, 


Messrs. Lewin Mosely and Sons, 30, Berners-street, Crtord-strest, Ww 


SMITH and COS EXTRACT of 
CALVES’ FEET, for [myalids and Cuiinary Uses. 
ackets, by all Chemists, Grocers, &c, 


Sold, in 6d., 1s., 2a, and 4s. 
Manutactory, Portland-street, Regent-street, 


, 3, Li 


URTLE: McCALL’S WEST INDIA, 


Superior quality and prepared by new process. Fla 
unsurpassed. Real Turtle, quarts, 10a, 6d.; pints, 5s, 6d.; half. 
‘ints, 36. To be had of the leading Oil and italian Warehousemen, 


‘hol Chemists, and others; and wholesale of 
J, MoCall and Co., Provision Stores, 137, Houndsditch, N.E. 


0 LADIES. —-ROWLAN DS’ KALYDOR 

juces a purit plexion and a softness and 

Sarma igts Saber 

and Perfumers" Ask for ROWLANDS E ALT DOR roo ee 
of spurious and pernicious articles, under the name of -“ Kalydor.” 


Cubeiver's BALM OF COLUMBIA, 


established upwards of thirty years, is the bestand only certain | 
remedy ever discovered for , strengthening, beautifying, 
or restoring the Hair, Whiskers, or Moustache, and preventing 
them turning grey. Sold in bottles, 3s. 6d., 6s., and lls, by C. and | 
A. Oldridge, 22, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C., and all | 
Berfamers.— For Children and Ladies’ hair it is most | 


efficacious and unrivalled, 
BBREEIDENBACH'S WooD VIOLETS 
SCENT, 2s, 6d. | 
Breidenbach's Wood Violet Philocome. 
Breidenbach’s Wood Violet Cold Cream. | 
Breidenbach's Wood Violet Milk for the Complexion. } 
Breidenbach s Wood Violet Sachet. 
H. Breidenbach, 1578, New Bond-street (facing Redmayne's). 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 


ATENT CORN FLOUR, 


in Packets, 8d.; and Tins, ls, As double profit is allowed 
substitution of inferior kinds by rifasing suy’ but the meatier, 
substitution of in! Is refusi ny but 
which bear Brown and Polsoa's name in f oe, = 


L 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL, 
prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as the safest 
speedicat, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGH, 
RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE 
SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
is incomparably superior to every other kind, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


noe HENEY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 

sician ‘in to the Queen in Ireland, 

wy consider Dr. De Joxcws hbrowa od liver Oil tobe a 
gf Leah dy likely to create @ therapeutic agent 


DR. LAWRENCE, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Goburg and Gotha. 
¥E anvecianny pesseitne Dr. De JONGu’s Cod-liver Oil in preference 
to any other, meine, ware that I am recommending a genuine 
Hig" dviciek ob Tas Wate Mase 
E MEDIC) 
DESTROYED.” ne 


Dr. p& JonGn’s LiGHT-BROWN Cop-LIVER OIL in sold 
IMPERIAL half-pints, 2a, 6d.; pinta, 4s. 94.; quarta, 9a; oomiol cad 
labelled with his stamp and WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN 
POSSIBLY BE GENULNE, by Chemists and Druggista. 

SOLE CONSIGNES ; 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Oo.,77, Strand, London, W.C. 


RENOH SHAWLS 
in the International Exhibition, S.W.Court auds.\. Gallery, 


Class 21. 
has a few duplicates yoy cata es 
ae few dup! 01 ese splen: Specimens ni hoe 
Ladies are invited to inspect them, without being imaportaaey t 
purchase, in the iret ik miter is tie kingdom. 
ngravings 0! awis, as exhibitel, gratis, and 
. Peter Robinson's, 103 to 10a, Ox i ce free, 


IL K 8 A £1 88 Gd 
the Full Dress of 12 yards wide width, x 
from any mixture of cottion aon thoroughly good in quality, 


comprisi ig 
Checks, Stripe’, Plaids, Chénés, and Brochés. 
Green and Gold and Violet and Gold Fancy Silks, 
at £1 138, 60, : 
ee Hew Taney Check se at vr lds, 6d, 
ow jigns ‘om jours for promenad 
at £3 188, 60. the extra Full Dress of 15 poi ae 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 104, Oxfori-stract, 


EW SUMMER ODRESSE 
Broché Grenadines, 188, 6d. to 25s. Full Dress, 
Very Bich and Elegant Designs, 39s. 6d. to 50s, 
free.—PEZTER RoBINSON’s, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 
11g, 94. to 178, 6d. Full Dress. 


- REN 
English Muslins, 5s, 6d, to 98. 6d. ditto. 
Patterns free.—PaTer ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-streat, 


8. 


CH ORGANDIE MUSLINs, 
all the New and most Elegant Styles, 


42, Oxford-street, London, W. (near Newman-atreet), 


ORD’S HALF-GUINEA JACKETS 


F surprise every one for cheapness and style. In Ford’ f 
rooms may be seen the largest stock in Europe. Patteros, fie 
tions, and directions for self-measurement sent post-free, 


Thomas Ford, 42, Oxford-street, London. 


ADIES’ GUINEA JACKS8TS, beautifully 


braided and ornamented. Materials: Silk, Cashmere, and Fine 
Cloth. Some rich Velvet Jackets now selling at reduced prices, 


42, Oxford-street, London, W. (near Newman-street), 
ORD S FASHIONS in LADIES’ MANTLES 


display the best taste and newest designs, Superb Glact’ Silk 
Mantles from 31s. 6d.; the new Grenadine Bournouses and similar 
shapes at 2l8,; Liama and other thin textures, in all colours and 
shapes, from 10s. 6d. An immense variety to choose from. 


42, Oxford-street, London, 
{SPANISH LACE BERNOUS MANTLES. 


A variety of these elegant and fashiopable mantles from two 
guineas each, 


No. 42, Oxford-street, London, W. : 
ORD’3 WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS 
are warranted to resist many hours’ rain, A New Cloak, with 


hood and sleeves, and large enough to cover the dress of ladies 5tt. Gin, 
high, is prepared to show in all suitable colours, Patterns post-free. 


Ford's, 42, Oxford-street, London. 


ADIES’ GLACE SILK DRESSES, the 

Skirts fashionably made up for immediate wear. Various 

styles always ready, Illustrations of which are sent to the country 
post-free. A fuiland handsome Glace Silk Skirt for 3 guineas, 


“42, Oxford-street, London. 
ORD’S FRENCH CACHMERE SHAWLS 
richly embroider<d, and full size, at 14s. 94.; the cheapest 
Shawl of the kind ever offered. The same trimmed with wids lace, 
25s, A large quantity, just purchased, very cheap. 


Ford's, No. 42, Oxford-street, London, W. 


PANISH LACE SHAWLS, peculiarly 


handsome Designs and of large size. ‘Several cheap lots of 
Spanish Lace Shawls, now showing, at 15s, 6d. to rr had . 


ORD’'S RIDING HABITS, 


of saparice make and style, Price 3 to 8guineas, Illustrations 
gen ers a ee cece ees Le Sale ceaatine 
ment, 4 of cloths from, sent post- 
‘Te Ford, Habit Maker, 48, Oxford wereete Loadon, 


ADIES'’ BIDDING -TROUSERS, 
Chamois Leather, with Black Cloth Feet, 2is. pair Kept in 
stock in all sizes, Measures required are, size round waist and length 
from waist to feet, 
Address, T, Ford, 42, Oxford-street, London (near Newman-street ), 


ILKS.—RICH, PLAIN, STRIPED, and 
CHECKED .GLACES, 
at 22s, 6d per Dress of 12 yards, 
we.| worth the attention of Families, 
Pavserns seat free by it. 
Also patterns and prices of their Rion STOCK of SILKS, 
JOHN HARVEY, SON, andCo, 
9, LUDGATE-HILL, EC, 
Established upwards of Fifty Years, 
Carriage paid upon amounts atove £5. 


ICH BLACK GLACE SILK MANTLES, 
in the newest designs and elegantly trimmed, from 37s. 6d. 
ua upwards. 
Also a large variety in Grenadine, Mohair, Sylphide, and Light 
Cloths for Summer wear. 
BR. WILLEY and SON, 15 and 16, Ludgate-street, London (fv ur 
doors from St. Paul's). 


EW FANCY MOHAIR DRESSES 


great variety, from 6s, 9d, per Dress of 12 yarda, 
30, & lorge parcel of 
BLACK LACE SHAWLS, from 16s, 9d. and upwards. 
R. WILLEY and Son, 15 and 16, Ludgate-street, London. E.C. 
(four doors fom St, Paul's), 


| 
NTERNATIONAL NOVELTIES for the 
SUMMER SEASON, in Silks, Dresses, Mantles, Shawls, Ribbons, 
Fiowers, Bonnets, and Lace Goods, at D. LONSDALE and CO,'S, 29, 
30, 31, agate, E. ACHEAP DRESS, Bradford manufacture, 4. 9d., 
bh col 3 ow wo of notice. ‘alterns post- 
tec Cash ae cay 
Five minutes’ walk from Fenchurch-street Terminus. 


ADIES’ RIDING HABITS.—CAUTION.— 

W. FORD and Co, of 10, Holles-street, Cavendish-square 
| Habit Makers to the Queen and the Empress of the French, have 
no connection with any drapery estal ent in Oxford-street, 
advertising in the same name, 


in 


V ILLCoOX and GIBBS' 
SEWING-MACHINE, 
SIMPLE, COMPACT, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP, 
Warranted to fill all the requirements of 
A PERFECT FAMIL MACHINE. 
“A mechanical wonder! A household necessity.”— Scientific 


merican. 
WILLCOX and GIBBS’ SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 
7 No. |, Ludgate-hill, corner of New Bridge-street. 


‘TNRIVALLED LOCK-STITCH SEWING- 


MACH maoufac.ured by the WHEELER and WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, with receat improvements and 
additions, Crystal Cloth Presser, Binder, Corder, Hemmer, &c , is 
now universaily prefvrred for family and manufacturing use, being 
the best for every description of work from its simplicity, durability, 
ease, and the beauty of the work performed. It is the com, of 
all classes, from the peeress to the peasant. Exhibited at the Inter- 
national Exhibition under the east ead of the Picture Gallery and 


the Great Organ. 
Instruction gratis to over purchaser. In writing for an illus- 
trated prospectus, which will be forwarded post-free, please to state 


where this advertisement has been seen. 
Offices and Saleroom, 139, Regent-street, London, W., 
Manufacturers of Foot's Patent Umbrella-stand. 


ATENT SEWING-MACHINES.—W. F. 
Patentees of Sewing- 


Srey Sco of wales of fe wr hi bos 
sided alike, may be had at 66, jewgate-street, London, 
RON BEDSTEADS, from 6s, 


Mattresses, 49. 6d. 


it 
SIMMONS, 171 and 172, Fettenham-court-road, 


MH E UNIVERSAL BED, 


ising I Fin hak eae by 6ft. long, Palliasse 
ron long, 
Feather Pillow and Bolster, Pair of Sheets aud Pillow- 
Three Blankets and A'hambra Coumerpans, at 
ROBSON AND HAYWARD’S, 
General House Furnishers, 
138, Upper- street, Islington, N. 


Co 
case, 


London: Printed and Published at the Offiee, 2, Catherine-street, in 

| the Parish of St. Mary-le-Strand, in the County of Middlesex, by 
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